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KNOCK" KNOCK/ whos there? 




Ethyl! 
CAN'T BE! 
Why not? 

ETHYL STOPS KNOCK! 

... and puts new 
life in your car! 


This page is contributed for 
the amusement (and information) 
of the umpteen* thousand people 
who have said there ought to be 
an Ethyl advertisement giving the 
final answer to the "knock . . . 
knock" question. 

AND right now oil refining com- 
panies, jobbers and dealers are 
filling theirEthyl pumpswith special 
motor fuel for the winter of '36-'37. 

It is a sure-starting gasoline 
blended with enough Ethyl fluid 
(containing tetraethyl lead) to 
give you power and control after 
you've started. Costs you slightly 
more per gallon, because it costs 
more to make, and you get it back 
in savings: in gas and oil con- 
sumption, in battery life and in an 
engine in better condition when 
spring at last arrives. 


*32,497.96M according to 
Cornstarch and Whoops Surveys. 


First Pictures & Details About the 

NEW PLYMOUTH 

THE BIGGEST, ROOMIEST PLYMOUTH EVER BUILT-New Sound-proofing of Steel Roof and Floor.. Shuts 
Out Road Noises-New Safety Interior-Entire body Pillowed on Live Rubber- Eliminates Vibration and Rumble 
ZHew Airplane-type Shock- Absorbers -New "Hushed Ride"-Tests Show 18 to 24 Miles Per Gallon of Gas. 



IMDADTAMT new developments 
UTIrUA 1 All 1 put Plymouth 'way 
out in front . . . make it the GREAT- 
EST VALUE in all Plymouth history ! 

Among these developments are: 
the new Safety Interior. .. new Scien- 
tific Sound - Proofing . . . new Rubbe r 
Cushions between frame and body. . . 
new Airplane - type shock-absorbers 
. . . new Hypoid rear axle, formerly 
used only in costly cars... the famed 


Floating Power engine mountings. 

It'sthe longest, widest . . . biggest . . . 
most beautiful Plymouth ever built. 

Tests show it will save you money 
on gas, oil, tires and upkeep. 

PRICED WITH THE LOWEST-Easy 

terms offered by Commercial Credit 
Company...through Chrysler, De Soto 
or Dodge dealers. Plymouth Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corporation. 


SAVE 
MONEY! 


This beautiful, big, 1937 

Plymouth is priced with the 
lowest . . . saves you money 
on gas, oil, tires and upkeep 
. . . gives you top value in 
engineering and quality. 


PLYMOUTH 
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LIFE BEGINS 


The camera records the most vital moment in any life : Its beginning. A few hours ago, the child lay- 
restless in its mother's womb. A second ago, its foetal life was rudely ended when the surgeon snipped 
its umbilical cord — through which the unborn child had drawn all existence from its mother. Then, for 
a second or two, the child hung lank and unbreathing between two lives. Its blood circulated and its 
heart beat only on the impetus given by its mother. Suddenly the baby's new and independent life 
begins. He jerks up his arms, bends his knees and, with his first short breath, gives out a redfaced cry. 
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IF any Charter Subscriber is surprised by what 
■ turned out to be the first story in this first issue 
of LIFE, he is not nearly so surprised as the Editors 
were. Photographer Margaret Bourke-White had 
been dispatched to the Northwest to photograph the 
multi-million dollar projects of the Columbia River 
Basin. What the Editors expected — for use in some 
later issue — were construction pictures as only 
Bourke-White can take them. What the Editors got 
was a human document of American frontier life 
which, to them at least, was a revelation. 

Having been unable to prevent Bourke-White 
from running away with their first nine pages, the 
Editors thereafter returned to the job of making 
pictures behave with some degree of order and sense. 
So there follow, not far apart, two regular depart- 
ments: — Life On The American Newsfront, and the 
President's Album. The first is a selection of the 
most newsworthy snaps made anywhere in the U. S. 
by the mighty picture-taking organization of the 
U. S. press. The President's Album is a kind of a 
picture diary — a special focus on the personality- 
center of the nation's life. Luckily for LIFE, it can 
start its diary with a President who is a marvelous 
camera actor and is not above demonstrating his art. 

So strong is the President's hold on the attention 
of the people that a hint from him is enough to bring 
even South America crashing into the headlines. 
South America is the continent Americans ought to 
be most interested in, and usually just plain won't 
be. But a month ago LIFE decided to do its duty 
and be interested — a duty which turned out to be 
surprisingly easy to take. This week, Brazil. Next 
week, The Argentine. 

On looking over what happened to the issue, the 
Editors are particularly pleased that Art is repre- 
sented not by some artfully promoted Frenchman 
but by an American, and that the Theatre is here in 
the person of an American lady who is being called 
the world's greatest actress. Hollywood's No. 1 
Screen Lover is also here due to sheer coincidence of 


release dates. But that he is an American, is in- 
evitable. 

As is the case with too many able American artists, 
the name of John Steuart Curry of Kansas is known 
where his works are not. An active exciting painter 
who has heard the trumpeting of elephants and 
tornadoes, Curry records the kind of American life 
that does not require a trip to the circus or to 
Kansas to appreciate and understand. 

For Helen Hayes, LIFE went directly to the 
theatre where she is daily adding to her own glory 
as well as Queen Victoria's — and, of course, to the 
ties that bind the English-speaking peoples. Miss 
Hayes kindly lent LIFE her private album from 
which to select pictures of her little daughter, Mary. 
Thus LIFE is able to contrast the childhoods of a 
famous mother and of a daughter who created a 
commotion on Broadway before she was born. 

Sooner or later every great actress plays Camille. 
The Great Garbo has just got around to that teary 
role. For millions of people, however, a more excit- 
ing fact will be that Robert Taylor is playing oppo- 
site her. Who is Robert Taylor? His high school 
class at Beatrice, Nebraska, could tell you some- 
thing. Pomona College could add more. Sam Gold- 
wyn's scout and the screen test that followed would 
be a likely source of information. To all of these 
LIFE sent emissaries so that you may know, once 
and for all, who Robert Taylor really is. 

LIFE's camera also went, as any good camera 
must these days, up into the air. And from the air 
it saw for the first time the world's two most notable 
forts — Fort Knox soon to be the home of America's 
fantastic gold hoard; Fort Belvedere, favored home 
of a King-Emperor's romance. 

Black Widow spiders are no more news this week 
than they were last week or the week before. But 
that they make news steadily, every newspaper 
reader knows. It just happened that George 
Elwood Jenks made this deadly insect his hobby 
and recently took what LIFE's editors think is a 


remarkable set of photographs. Can any brow- 
beaten husband follow the sad career of the Black 
Widow's mate without a fellow feeling for the poor 
little creature? 

Besides the sections already discussed, Charter 
Subscribers will find in this issue beginnings of sev- 
eral regular departments. The Drawing is of and 
about a place called Overweather — an interesting 
locale which is definitely out of Bourke- White's or 
Eisenstaedt's range. The Camera Overseas begins 
on page 5i. And, on page 90 — LIFE Goes To A 
Party. It almost didn't — because just this week it 
couldn't find anything interesting enough to invite 
itself to, until at the last minute it sighted Sir George 
Clerk and some dead rabbits. 

Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of people contrib- 
ute their photographic presence to the pages of this 
issue. French aristocrats, New York stock brokers, 
Montana barkeeps, gooney-golfers, English judges 
at prayer and English ladies in the rain, babies, 
farmers, sailors, doctors, crowds, a high school class, 
a one-legged man, a strip-artist, a bearded Russian, 
The President of the U. S. and the late Sarah Bern- 
hardt — to one and all the Editors of LIFE are grate- 
ful. And most of all they are grateful to the little 
Chinese girls on page 26 who go about their lessons 
with an almost breathless grace. For sheer charm 
LIFE's Editors during the week saw no picture 
which could match those taken recently by a staff 
photographer at the only Chinese parochial school 
in the U. S. Lafcadio Hearn might have described 
these little students at length — but Eisenstaedt's 
camera, in this case, beggared words. 

The first issue of a magazine is not the magazine. 
It is the beginning. The Editors anticipate a stren- 
uous and exciting year of growth and adventure. To 
Charter Subscribers they express again their deep 
appreciation and their hope that this new relation- 
ship of Editor and Subscriber may continue through 
many years. 

THE EDITORS 


NOV. 23rd 


LIFE is published weekly by Time Inc. at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, 111. Entry as second-class matter applied for at the post office at Chicago, 111., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. Subscription rates: One year in United States and Possessions, $3.50; Canada and Countries of the Pan-American Postal Union, »5; elsewhere, Jf7. 
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When you buy piston rings be guided by those 
to whom transportation is a business. Pan-Ameri- 
can's luxurious Martin and Sikorsky "Clippers," 
United Air Lines' swift Boeing and Douglas 
transports — in these and many other famous 
planes powered by Pratt and Whitney aeronau- 
tical engines, American Hammered Piston 
Rings have withstood the toughest kind of 
service. The engineering staff of this great engine 
builder must select parts and materials that 
assure completely dependable operation. 


Be guided by the judgment of these experts in 
selecting piston rings for your automobile. 
American Hammered employs the same skill in 
making piston rings for automobiles as for the 
most spectacular accomplishments of air, land 
and sea travel. For economical operation of 
your automobile, specify Flexible Power — the 
American Hammered Piston Ring that gives un- 
believable economies in oil and gasoline mile- 
age. Koppers Company, American Hammered 
Piston Ring Division, Baltimore, Maryland. 


American Hammered 

Piston Rings 

★ THE CHOICE OF THOSE TO WHOM TRANSPORTATION IS A BUSINESS ★ 


LIFE 


OVER 130,000 CAREFUL DRIVERS 
ARE INSURED BY THIS COMPANY 


That is why you may 
secure car insurance 
at lower cost 


BY selecting only careful drivers we 
have fewer accidents. That means 
smaller losses. That means lower cost. 
Our policyholders since 1912 have been 
saved more than 50 million dollars on 
their insurance premiums. 

Perhaps-yeu belong with us. We shall 
be glad to send you the facts if you will 
just fill in the coupon and send for our 
free money-saving booklet about Liberty 
Mutual, which also explains our con- 
venient Deferred Payment Plan for 
responsible car owners. 

You incur no obligation and neither 
do we. Maybe you will not want to join 
us. Maybe we shall not be able to accept 
you. In either case, there will be no 
hard feelings. 


last year. I dealt dmc J ^ ^ j 

That saves faymg « «* Liberty Mutual 


> 


But if you and we do decide to do 
business together, we can promise you 
this: You will find it convenient — you 
may save money — you will be associated 
with the finest car drivers, the most care- 
ful drivers, in the country. And when 
accidents do occur, you will find that we 
investigate promptly and pay claims on 



LIBERTY 



MUTUAL 


INSURANCE^^COMPANY 

31 St. James Avenue, Boston 

Nation-wide service 

LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen's Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and 
Robbery, Personal Accident, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and 
individuals. All forms of Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


the dot. No bother. No red tape. 

We are an old, conservative company. 
Most of our business has come from one 
man telling another. If you're our kind 
of driver, then this is your kind of com- 
pany. And you may make money by 
getting the facts. Clip and mail the 
coupon today — no obligation. 

GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Here is a money-saving oppor- 
tunity for you and a chance to 
associate yourself with more 
than 130,000 carefully selected, 
responsible car owners who are 
working together to prevent 
accidents. If you believe your 
driving record qualifies you to 
join this selected group, clip 
the coupon now. Then you and 
we can decide whether we 
should do business together. 


How to 

SAVE 
MONEY 

on your 
AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 



r 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. l-h-zj 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation, please send me free booklet 
which shows exactly how much careful drivers can 
save on car insurance; also facts about your con- 
venient Deferred Payment Plan for responsible car 
owners. 


Name 

Business Address.. 


Town where car is kept 

Make of car No. of Cyls 

Body Type Model No Year.. 


Nov. 23rd. 
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AMATEUR SECRETS . . . Listen with tongue in cheek to that tall 
tale of the recipe brought from Montparnasse, where onion soup is a 
rite. Like as not your host served Heinz! 


WHAT'S this swinging, musical tinkling filling the 
air these autumn evenings? It's Amateur Hour 
— in countless kitchens throughout the land! Pots and 
pans clank merrily — spatulas sing against skillets and the 
stirring music of a thousand spoons beats the joyous 
measure of gustatory conquest! 

You might well ask by what alchemy the leaden-handed 
tyro of the cook stove has become the glittering king of the 
kitchen ! For alchemy it is indeed. Yet it does not concern the 
magic of an era past — of vials and philters and incantations. 
Today's open-sesame to culinary skill is spelled in the house- 
hold name of Heinz, and vials and philters are replaced by 
tins and bottles bearing the keystone label of the 57 Varieties. 

If you would rise to gustatory fame, follow closely these 
two precepts : First, go to your grocer, and order from him 
a well-stocked shelf of Heinz magic short-cuts to cooking 
skill. Omit none — soups, sauces, ketchup; cooked spaghetti 
and macaroni; vinegars, olive oil; tomato juice; pud- 
dings; olives and pickles and all the tempting array of 
delicious viands that make up the famous 57! Then, 
learn to use each of theoe properly. By sending a dime 
to the House of Heinz, Dept. 22, Pittsburgh, you will 
acquire a copy of the Heinz Book of Meat Cookery or 
the Heinz Salad Book — either a welcome addition to the 
gourmet's library. Twenty cents will bring both books. 

FOR LADIES ONLY ... a brand-new type of radio 
program, "Heinz Magazine of the Air." Three times 
weekly, a full half-hour of sparkling music, famous guest 
stars, romance, drama, homemaking, child problems. 
Listen in every Monday, Wednesday, Friday morning, 11 
E. S. T.; 10 C. S. T.; 9 M. T.; 12 Noon Pacific Time, 
Columbia Network. 



HOME ON THE RANGE . . . From him, the oven hides no secrets. Proud of the authenticity 
of his Boston baked beans, the amateur chef vaunts his culinary skill (Psst! Heinz baked 'em!) 


AMATEUR HOUR 

When the gong signalizes triumph (not defeat) inspiration likely 
comes from that spicy variety show featuring 57 stars from Heinz. 



PUBLIC EPICURE NO. 1 . . . Call him a snackateer if you will. Fact remains, he empties his 
drawing-room and crowds his kitchen. Like all inspired amateurs, he's «Aei!/-conseious, and in 
his pantry you'll find a goodly store of Heinz. 



SALADS, MAN-MADE . . . Certain captains of industry and art find in the salad bowl an outlet 
for their love of Mumbo-Jumbo and their flair for gustatory creativeness. In these epicurean 
excursions, they lay great store in ingredients from the House of Heinz — olive oil and vinegars, 
ketchup, mustard, chili sauce, Worcestershire and a score of other flavorsome delicacies. 
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THIS GIFT SAVES YOUR WIFE 
200 HOURS 
OF HARD WORK A YEAR 


OTHER GILBERT 
ELECTRICAL 

GIFTS 



DRINK MIXER 


HAIR DRYER 

w 

VIBRATOR 



FAN HEATER 

w 


ARISTOCRAT FAN 
HAND CLEANER 


The new Gilbert Kitchen-Kit is the latest word in electric 
food fixers. With its easy-to-use attachments, it grinds 
meat; mashes, shreds or slices vegetables. Shells peas. 
Cracks ice. Opens cans. Extracts fruit juices. Sifts flour, 
beats batter and adds milk — all at the same time. Mixes 
mayonnaise and automatically adds the oil. 

No separate power gears are needed. All attachments 
just slip on and off. Change them in a jiffy. Kitchen-Kit is 
so simple and complete it easily saves over 200 hours of 
arm-tiring work a year. 

See Kitchen-Kit wherever quality electrical appliances are 
sold. Or write for catalogue of all Gilbert electric gifts. 

The A. C. Gilbert Co., 666 Erector Square, 
New Haven, Conn. 



Nov. 23rd 
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THE tlEUJ 
FORD V-8 CHRS 
FOR 1937 



New and modern in appearance, the Ford V-8 for 1 037 is powered by a 
modern V-type 8-cylinder engine. But lliis year, two sizes of this engine 
are offered — an improved 85-horsepovver size for maximum performance 
— a new 60-horsepower size for maximum economy . It is still one ear. 
one standard of size and comfort. With the smaller engine optional in 
several body types, a new low price is brought to the Ford line. The 
1937 Ford is a beautiful ear. inside and out. It is marked with many 
improvements for greater comfort — greater safely. It is more than ever 

THE QUALITY CAR I N THE LOW-PRICE FIELD 
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10,000 MONTANA RELIEF WORKERS MAKE WHOOPEE ON SATURDAY NIGHT 

The frontier has returned to the cow country. But not with tough enough— particularly on pay day. Even the dancing 

cows. In the shanty towns which have grown up around has the old Cheyenne flavor. These taxi-dancers with the 

the great U. S. work-relief project at Fort Peck, Montana, chuffed and dusty shoes lope around with their fares in 

there are neither long-horns nor lariats. But there is about something half way between the old barroom stomp and 

everything else the West once knew with the exception of the lackadaisical stroll of the college boys at Roseland. 

the two-gun shootings; the bad men of the shanty towns They will lope all night for a nickel a number. Pay is 

are the modern gangster type of gun-waver. The saloons on the rebate system. The fare buys his lady a five cent 

are as wide open as the old Bull's Head at Abilene. The beer for a dime. She drinks the beer and the management 

drinks are as raw as they ever were at Uncle Ben Dowell's. refunds the nickel. If she can hold sixty beers she makes 

If the hombres aren't as tough as Billy the Kid they are three dollars— and frequently she does. 


Nov. 23rd 
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THE LAW TOTES A GUN 
In the Wild West town of Wheeler,* near Fort Peck, Montana, Frank Breznik (Lrft) 
is the law. He used to be a traveling salesman in Atlantic City. His pals are Realtor 
Walt Wilson and Publisher Jerry Reinertson. 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT HAS A WILD WEST 


AND you are looking at it in the photographs on these nine pages. 
It is about as wild and about as far west as the Wild West which 
Franklin's cousin Theodore saw in the Eighties. Its shack towns, of 
which you see one opposite, are as wide open and as rickety as git- 
up-and-git or Hell's Delight. The only real difference is that Theo- 
dore's frontier was the natural result of the Great Trek to the Pacific, 
whereas Franklin's is the natural result of $110,000,000. 

The $110,000,000 is being spent on a work- relief project in North- 
eastern Montana. The project is an earthen dam — the world's largest 
— 2,000 miles up the Missouri from St. Louis. The dam is intended 
to give work to Montana's unemployed and incidentally to promote 
the carriage of commerce on the Missouri. Whether or not it will 
promote the carriage of commerce is a question, but as a work maker 
it is a spectacular success. It has paid wages to as many as 10,000 
veterans, parched farmers and plain unemployed parents at a time. 

That it has also provided extracurricular work for a shack-town 
population of barkeeps, quack doctors, hash dispensers, radio me- 
chanics, filling station operators and light-roving ladies is partly the 
army's fault. Army engineers, loaded with a project they didn't want 
and hadn't recommended, resolved to put it through on a strictly 
business basis. They built a decent town for their workers called 
Fort Peck City, fully equipped with dormitories, hospital, sanitary 
equipment, etc., but they provided quarters only for the workers 
— not for all their families. For those quarters they charged rents 
which left the married worker without enough margin to support a 
second home for his family somewhere else. Consequently, to keep 
his family housed and to dig himself in for the winter freeze, the 
married worker and his friends moved a few miles off the reservation 
and built the shanty towns you see here. 

There are six of them, short on sanitation, long on bars and only 
restrained by the kind of law you see at the top of this page. Wheeler, 
Montana, has 3,500 inhabitants and 65 small businesses of one kind 
or another — mostly another. A second is hopefully named New Deal. 
A third is Delano Heights. A few miles away are Square Deal, Park 
Grove and Wilson. The Red Light suburb is Happy Hollow. Mar- 
garet Bourke- White's pictures enable you to observe at close range 
the labors and diversions of their inhabitants. 

*See if you can find the moose above in the Main Street picture 
on the right. (ansi fourth building from right, facing you.) 



THIS IS WHEELER, MONTANA, 
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THE COW TOWNS THAT GET . 


A relief project started the new Wild West. 
But you don't need a government loan to build 
a house there. For $2 a month you can rent a 
fifty foot lot in Wheeler from Joe Frazier, the 
barber over in Glasgow, 20 miles away. Joe 
had the fool luck to homestead the worthless 
land on which shanty towns have sprouted. 
You then haul in a load of grocer's boxes, tin 
cans, crazy doors and building paper and knock 
your shack together. That will set you back 
$40 to $75 more. You then try to live in it in 
weather which can hit minus 50° one way and 
plus 110° the other. 


THE NEW WEST'S NEW HOTSPOT IS A TOWN CALLED "NEW DEAL " 



THE ONLY IDLE BEDSPRINGS IN "NEW DEAL" ARE THE BROKEN ONES. 


LIFE 


. THEIR MILK FROM KEGS 


Water in the cities of the new Wild West comes 
from wells, many of them shallow, some con- 
demned — and at that it may cost you a cent a 
gallon. Sewage disposal is by the Chic Sale 
system. Compulsory typhoid inoculation is 
non-existent. Fires are frequent— Wheeler has 
had 20 more or less this year. Nevertheless the 
workers here refuse to move to the Army's 
sanitary barracks. Life in barracks is too 
expensive; life in the shanty towns too gay. 
When the Army tried compulsion they wrote to 
Montana's Senator Wheeler for whom their 
metropolis was named. They won. 



UNCLE SAM TAKES CARE OF THE INDIANS: THE LITTLE LADY. HERSELF. 



LIFE IN THE COWLESS COW TOWNS IS LUSH BUT NOT CHEAP. 


Nov. 23rd 
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THE TIN CITY RODEOS 


COMPETITION between hot spots in the 
shanty towns of the 1936 Wild West is 
as keen as it is in New York. Ruby Smith's 
place (below) is an old favorite which has 
held up. Ed's Place (opposite) is slipping. 
Some say the customers are turning 
against Ed's murals. But Ed is faith- 
ful to them. He boasts that the 
painter, one Joe Breckinridge, aver- 
aged only twenty minutes a panel. 
Bar X (below) is almost as popular 
as Ruby's. Bar X is more dance 
hall than bar but that doesn't pre- 
vent the customers from drinking, 
or the taxi-dancers either. 


LT. COL. T. B. LARKIN IS BOSS 



BAR X 




ONE-FOURTH OF THE MISSOURI RIVER 

This apparatus goes into one of the four diversion tunnels which will carry the 
river around Fort Peck dam during construction, will later control release of 
water. With sections in place, the steel spider web will be removed. Theoretically 


RUBY'S PLACE 

This is the beer bar. The only drink you can legally sell by the glass in Montana is beer and 
you mustn't sell that to Indians. For the heavy liquor the customers go to another bar behind. 
It's merely a formality. The back bar is just as open. 



THE NEW FRONTIER TOWNS AROUND THE FORT PECK DAM PROJECT 
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RUN ALL NIGHT 



LIFE in Montana's No. 1 relief project is 
one long jamboree slightly joggled by pay 
day. One of its shanty towns has 10 all night 
whooperies. The workers are on night shift as 
well as day with the result that there is always 
someone yelling for a whiskey or calling on the 
little ladies of Happy Hollow. College 
boys mingle with bums in the crowds. 
Bill Stender, at the bottom of the page, 
is a Texas U. footballer who bounces 
for Ruby Smith. He hopes to get to 
be a football coach when he grad- 
uates but he is studying history 
and engineering just in case. 


WILL RUN THROUGH THIS STEEL "LINER" 

the relief workers at Fort Peck are building things like diversion tunnels. 
Actually they are building Wheeler and New Deal and the rest of the relief- 
boomed towns. 




MAJOR CLARK KITTRELL IS No. 2 

m 



ED'S PLACE 



ARE 275 MILES BY ROAD FROM BILLINGS, MONTANA 


RUBY HERSELF 

Ruby, second from the left is the founder of the town of Wheeler — and its rich woman. What 
she learned in the Klondike she has turned to good account. Bill Stender of Texas U. (the big 
fellow above) is keeping in condition as her bouncer. 


Nov. 23rd 
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MONTANA SATURDAY 


THE pioneer mother can trek in broken-down Fords as well as in 
covered wagons. And she can crack her hands in the alkali water of 1 936 
as quickly as in the alkali water of 1849. When the Fort Peck project 
opened in 1933 the roads of Montana began to rattle with second-hand 
cars full of children, chairs, mattresses and tired women. Most of them 
kept right on rattling toward some other hopeless hope. Some of them 
parked in the shanty towns around Fort Peck. There, their women 
passengers got jobs like Mrs. Nelson (right) who washes New Deal with- 
out running water, or tried their feet at taxi-dancing like the girls on the 
preceding pages, or made money like Ruby Smith on page 15, or gave 
birth to children in zero weather in a crowded 8 by 16-foot shack like 
many an unnamed woman of New Deal and Wheeler. The girl at the bar 
(above) who works as a waitress ("hasher") takes her child to work with 
her because she can't leave her at home. She sits on the bar while her 
mother kids with the customers. The group on the right, it will be 
noticed, resembles a statue recently erected to the Pioneer Mother of 
the old frontier. No statues are expected at New Deal. 


NIGHTS: FINIS 


LIFE on the American Newsfront: In Washington 



The Social Security Board prepares to launch the Acting Chairman Arthur Joseph Altmeyer (right) and Board Member Actuary W. R. Williamson figures the most 

New Deal's annuity-for-oldsters from the old Labor Frank Bane plot the tremendous job of registering 26,000,000 industrial favorable rates, the lowest overhead of any 
Department Building. Effective date: Jan. 1, 1937. workers throughout the country, taxing their pay envelopes. insurance institution in the country. 


In San Francisco— Oakland 



When President Roosevelt pressed a key in Washington, Nov. 12, long-waiting autoists Buena Island, continues on across to Oakland. Toll: 65c. In the air view above, 
streamed 8^ miles across the new $77,000,000 Bay Bridge. From San Francisco (in fore- architects have drawn in one feature which no one else has yet seen: the island now 

ground) a double-decked highway crosses three long spans, tunnels through Yerba being built next to Yerba Buena for a 1939 World's Fair. 
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In Pearl River, Louisiana 



From this log hOUSe, pregnant Mrs. Effie Crawford rose from her hus- When this picture Was taken, all the world believed the story Police tODk the hahy and family opin- 
band's bed, went barefooted into the surrounding pine woods to give Mrs. Crawford told her husband (left)— that a big brindle ion forced simple Mr. Crawford to give 
birth to a child of sin. Its father was a Crawford neighbor. bulldog had brought an unknown baby to their doorstep. up his story-telling wife. 


In Philadelphia 



A Sing Sing graduate named La Normandia 
was bicycling away from a holdup when 
police shot him in the leg, caught him. 

In Alma, Wisconsin 


In the police Car Bandit La Normandia clutches his left UnCOOSCiOUS nOW, he is wheeled in along with his shoe, while his captors 
shoe while police apply a tourniquet to his leg. Dazed by preen themselves on solving a series of holdups, most of them done by 
blackjack blows, he is driven to a hospital. a man with blue glasses who left by bicycle. 




TO make a Short CUt from one highway to 
another, Dr. Joseph Graham Mayo, 34, drove 
along the Burlington Railroad tracks. 


Before Dr. MayO had bumped a mile over the ties an express train came roaring 
along at 65 m.p.h., crashed into his car, killed him and his hunting dog, Floosie, 
carried the wreckage half a mile back along the right of way. 


In Rochester, Minn., two days later famed 
Surgeon Charles Mayo (above) buried his son 
and Floosie in the same casket. 


KOV. 23rd 
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LIFE on the American Newsfront: In New York 



Ina Claire was playing End of Summer in Chicago Nov. 12 when the American a very good advertisement for higher education. My primary school was vaudeville." 

Academy of Arts and Letters in New York awarded her its gold medal for good Then she went to her stage dressing room (above), removed her hat, tinkered her 

diction. Proudly Actress Claire replied in a special radio hook-up: "You did not pick curls while her maid tinkered her dress, began making up with an eye brow pencil. 


In Sea Island, Georgia 



TO this beautiful home Eugene O'Neill, onetime Bowery bum, was able to retire in reported that O'Neill was at work on a cycle of eight plays, depicting five generations 

1932 with his wife. There, with the ocean in his ears, the greatest American playwright in an American family. Last month the O'Neills moved to Seattle "to get the feel 

added to his already great reputation by writing Ah, Wilderness.', Days Without End. of the Northwest." To Playwright O'Neill in Seattle on Nov. 12 came news that 

Last year the few visitors who saw the dramatist among the nearby dunes (.right), the Nobel Prize Committee had awarded him its 1936 prize for literature. 


In Ithaca, New York In Augusta, Georgia 



Cornell Trustees J. Frederick Schoellkopf, Jr., of Niagara Hudson Power Co. (left) Highest U. S. Catholic lay honor is the Laetare (literally: "rejoice") Medal awarded 

and Myron Taylor of U. S. Steel turn up at the university, attend a meeting to elect by Notre Dame University. On Nov. 8 Notre Dame's president, the Very Rev. 

a new president for their Alma Mater. The trustees' choice: Dr. Edmund Ezra Day John F. O'Hara (left) pins the medal on proud Richard Reid, publicity director of 

(right), 52, director of the Social Sciences Division of the Rockefeller Foundation. the Catholic Layman's Association of Georgia, editor of the Association's Bulletin. 
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In San Francisco 



NO Ordinary Cemetery is the burial place of the Ning SiHCe few Can pay $500 to have their bodies shipped home, Chinese Wooden markers are knocked down, shallow 
Yung Benevolent Association. It exists for Chinese join Ning Yung and when they die are buried here. Every ten graves opened and the bones of members 
whose last wish is to be buried in China. years the cemetery presents the ghoulish appearance shown above. long enough dead are exhumed. 



A Skull is shovelled out without cere- With the hair pulled off, the set of Addressed in care of a Hong Kong Pon CllOtlg, too recently dead, must wait ten years 
mony. Exhumation, plus shipment and bones is placed in a tin-lined box hospital, the box becomes part of a 12- for the next shipment. Meanwhile Pon's well-to-do rela- 
reburial, costs $10. and hermetically sealed. ton cargo, now awaiting shipment. tives have bought him a granite headstone, a fence. 


In Philadelphia 



Out Of hiS Seat at the premiere of New Faces jumped What Mayor WilSOn Objected to was the scene above in which Girl Scout Leader Roosevelt delivers an address 
Mayor S. Davis Wilson (above), to demand the removal on "Babies." That the skit also caricatured Mrs. Herbert Hoover {at right), Mayor Wilson said was "an outrage, 
of a skit caricaturing Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. too". Next day, shown a favorable comment on the show by James A. Farley, he let it go on with minor changes. 


Nov. 23rd 
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"OVERWEATHER" 


AT 35,000 ft., it never rains, never snows, 
never storms. In this perpetually fair 
weather winds blow steadily from West to 
East. Supreme, though semi-secret goal of 
U. S. commercial aviation today is to get 
transport planes up near these placid alti- 
tudes, whip them across the continent in 
8 or 10 hours. First, however, aeronautical 
engineers must learn how: 1) to seal the 
plane and condition its air supply against 
thin atmosphere and sub-freezing tempera- 
ture; 2) to equalize inside the plane, stresses 
and strains caused by rapid changes in 
temperature and by hermetically sealing 
those portions of the ship containing pas- 
sengers or crew. To these problems, Trans- 
continental & Western Air has allotted 
$1,000,000 and its best technical brains. As 
a starter, that company has coined and 
copyrighted the word " overweather" to de- 


scribe its service of the future. And every 
day it sends its chief test pilot up to 35,000 
ft. in a specially-equipped Northrup Gamma 
for experimental data. 

On this topographical map of the U. S., 
readers will find a brief diagrammatic history 
of transcontinental air transportation, not- 
able airplane and balloon expeditions into 
the stratosphere, characteristic cloud forma- 
tions and prevailing storm tracks on the 
North American Continent. Most dangerous 
flying area, with the worst weather condi- 
tions, is over the Allegheny Mountains 
where hot "weather" from the Southwest 
usually meets cold "weather" from the 
Canadian Northwest with violent storms as 
a result. But somewhere around 20,000 ft., 
even these disturbances lose their punch, 
leaving the upper air route always fine and 
fair for an "overweather" plane. 
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FROM 1Q32 ON .WITH 
SUPERCHARGED ENGINES, 
TRANSPORTS USE LANES 
UP TO 15.0OO FEET 
WITHOUT OXYGEN. 
AVERAGE 1936- 6,000 -11,000 FT. 

/a 



PER SQUARE I NCH . 


Ft: 


ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE AT 17.000FT. 
< V IS 7.35 LBS. PER 
sfe SQUARE INCH. 


FROM 1919 TO i928. AIR TRANSPORTS RARELY., 
WENT INTO OR AB0VECLOUDS BECAUSE 
THEY DID NOT HAVE ADEQUATE BLI N D 

FLYIN6 INSTRUMENTS 



ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE AT 
SEA LEVEL IS 
14.7 LBS. PER 
SQUARE INCH. 
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CLIPPER-SHIPS 
FIND 25.000FEET 
CLEARS PRACTICALLY 
ALL-WEATHER" ON 
THEIR ROUTES. 





TAMPICO-MEXICO CITY ROUTE 
WAS THE FIRST "BLIND FLYING 
AIRLINE* IN 1929.CONDITION OF 
NO VISIBILITY DUE TO SEASONAL 
FOG, CLOUDS REACH 3S.000 FEET 
OVER THE MEXICAN HIGHLANDS 



PAN AMERICAN PLANES 
FLY " GRADUATED" LEVELS. 
4,000 -7,000 -§000 FEET 
ON THE ROUTE OF MIAMI- 
HAVANA— YUCATAN • 



EyBS Oyer Table Gravely curious are these unsmiling Chinese 
pupils as the cameraman talks to the teacher. 


In San Francisco dwell 12,000 of the 75,000 Chinese in the U. S. In its China- 
town is the only Catholic parochial school for Chinese children in the U. S. 
Outside, St. Mary's school is gloomy with stone; inside, bright with crucifixes, 
oriental silks and pearl-beaded headgear. Here 400 Chinese boys and girls, 
Americans of the second and third generation, learn to say very instead of 
velly, to distinguish he from she. Since only Chinese may be spoken in most 
Chinatown homes, these youngsters start with a bare smattering of English 
and almost no knowledge of the land in which they were born. A third of 
them are Catholics when they enter kindergarten. By the time they reach the 
eighth grade another third have been converted. Slant-eyed and shy, for five 
hours a day, nine years of their lives, they read, pray, sing, and play in the 
U. S. manner under the tutelage of nine black-clad nuns of the St. Joseph 
Order. But when the 3 o'clock bell clangs the end of school, home they skip to 
Chinatown to lapse again into the speech of their ancestors. 



Any Child Loves a Fairy Story 


Solemn as owls and no less intent, these 
little Chinese girls at. St. Mary's school lis- 
ten to their teacher reading a fairy story. 
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YOUNG AMERICANS Eight Bttle students at the onl y Catholic Chinese school in America snatch a last peek at their lessons before filing into their 
UUI1U HmLMUHno c i assrooms Most of the girls at this school in San Francisco wear embroidered tunics and beaded ornaments in their hair. 
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In an old album a Department of Agriculture em- 
ploye turned up this picture of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at wartime rifle practice in 1917. 



November brings the President countless turkeys. 
First Presidential turkey of 1936 was this one, 
grown by Ed Spaulding of Provo, Utah. 



Because he is the New Deal's friend, ailing Demo- 
crat Jimmy Hines was picked as the likeliest new 
leader of Tammany Hall. 




President Roosevelt tries to put on 
an act with 8-month-old Kate Roose- 




Marjorie Post Close Hutton Davies 
and her new husband, Joe Davies 
(above), contributed $15,000 to the 
Democratic campaign. That ought to 
mean Ambassadorship. Only Moscow 
is now vacant. Gossips relished the 
thought of the former wife of Lib- 
erty Leaguer Ned Hutton in Russia. 


Diplomatic dopesters had another 
candidate for Ambassador to Russia : 
earnest, young William Curtis Bok 
of Philadelphia (left)- 
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FOR three months the country listened to the President. Now 
it was time for the President to listen to the country. The 
first thing Franklin Roosevelt heard when he settled himself 
behind his desk, was the unmistakable sound of Prosperity. 
On the New York Stock Exchange a "Roosevelt Boom" was 
pushing the industrial average up to its highest level since 
1931. As the week went on, the boom was fed by one bullish 
announcement after another from U. S. industry. Walter 
Teagle's Standard Oil of New Jersey led off by declaring 
a 75c extra dividend, amounting to $10,000,000, and Stand- 
ard of Indiana went its twin 25c, or $5,000,000, better. 
The Steel industry, piloted by U. S. Steel's Myron Taylor 
and Bethlehem's Eugene G. Grace, announced an average 
10% wage raise. Andrew Mellon's nephew William, chair- 
man of Gulf Oil, promised a stock dividend of $113,000,000 
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velt, newly christened daughter of 
his son James. Kate won't cooperate. 


The Voice of Hearst (left) 
was heard through the land, 
in praise of his enemy. 


Mvron 



A "Roosevelt Boom" carried the stock market steadily upward for 
nearly a week. When it leveled off the Dow-Jones industrial average 
was up 0.98 points and the litter of papers on the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange recorded the most bullish week in years. In 
the center of the picture (above) is the Steel post (No. 2). 




Not one Catholic Cardinal but two were Presidential 
guests. Here is George Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago 
leaving the White House after lunch. 





par value. Alfred P. Sloan Jr.'s General Motors cut a melon 
of $72,000,000, stockholders getting $62,000,000 in dividends, 
employes $10,000,000 in bonuses. Finally Walter Chrysler's 
Chrysler Motors declared a record dividend of $24,000,000. 
Franklin Roosevelt himself could not have staged a more 
impressive demonstration of the benefits of Roosevelt Rule 
than his old enemies did for him. The President heard 
also the Voice of William Randolph Hearst, saying: "When 
I was a great admirer and supporter of Mr. Roosevelt . . . 
I thought that Mr. Roosevelt resembled Jackson. Perhaps 
I was more nearly right then than later." Pleased with 
what he heard, the President packed his fishing tackle to 
go aboard the Indianapolis Nov. 17 for the cruise which 
will take him to the Caribbean and perhaps to the Pan- 
American Conference at Buenos Aires. 


With great deference Mr. Roosevelt received 
Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of 
State, the man who may be the next Pope. 
But with even greater deference did good 
Catholic Postmaster General Jim Farley kneel 
to kiss the Cardinal's ring. 


Figuring that he had better see the President while 
he could, Ambassador Fernando los Rios of tottering 
socialist Spain saw him for two hours. 


To open the San Francisco bridge, the President 
presses the telegraph key (right) with which 
Taft opened the Alaska- Yukon Exposition, Wil- 
son the Panama Canal, himself Boulder Dam. 




JOHN STEUART CURRY 


Curry of Kansas 


THE shirt-sleeved man with the pipe (left) is 
John Steuart Curry, just turning 39. Some 
of this Kansan's pictures of excitement in gen- 
eral and of Kansas in particular are shown on 
the three following pages. The mural of judge, 
lynchers and groveling fugitive (below) he is 
now finishing for the U. S. Supreme Court 
building. On December 1 he will accept one of 
the strangest jobs ever offered a U. S. artist. 
His title will be "artist in residence" at the 
University of Wisconsin. At $4,000 a year his 
duties will be to mingle with undergraduates, 
ramble over Wisconsin farmland for pictures 
and occasionally drop remarks about the Ap- 
preciation of Art to students. 

Wisconsin's apparent object is to steal Curry 
from his native Kansas, which has notably 
failed to buy his pictures. Curry's father, a stock- 
man in the hamlet of Dunavant, shocked the 
neighbors by taking his honeymoon in Europe 
(see FATHER & MOTHER on opposite page). 
His mother early told Son John about the 
wonderful Rubens paintings she had seen in 
London's National Gallery. But when John be- 
gan drawing on his slate in arithmetic class, he 
put down what he knew — crowing cocks and 
cackling chickens. Says he today: "Pictures 
are foolishness when you can have reality." 


The Greatest Painter Kansas has produced, 
John Steuart Curry, has long resented his 
State's failure to appreciate him, its criticisms 
of his Kansas pictures. His canvases were once 
available to Kansans at $15 apiece. Now his 
agents, Manhattan's Walker Galleries, ask over 
$1,000 a picture. Currys hang in New York's 
Metropolitan and Whitney Museums, Michi- 
gan's Hackley Art Gallery. 

When Curry attended the Kansas City Art 
Institute in 1916, his fellow-students laughed 
at his pictures and his 75c paint box. He went 
on to the Chicago Art Institute, took two years 
off to play halfback for Geneva College. He 
failed at magazine illustrating, was supported 
for two years by Art Patrons Seward Prosser 
and Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. By the time 
he was on his own (1929), he was painting real 
pictures. That year he moved to Westport, 
Connecticut, continued to paint Kansas. In 
1931 he went traveling with Ringling Bros, 
circus, painted elephants, trapezists, clowns. 
Westport, learning to appreciate him, commis- 
sioned him to do a double mural for its high 
school. By this year his reputation had grown 
sufficiently substantial for the United States 
Government to take him up as one of its crack 
decorators of New Deal buildings in Washington. 
Big, round-faced and cheerful-looking, Curry 
is actually gloomy and uncertain of himself, 
has repeatedly decided he is no painter at all. 



CURRY AT WORK ON A MURAL FOR THE TJ. S. SUPREME COURT 
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TORNADO OVER KANSAS 



FATHER & MOTHER 


Tornadoes Still Roar through the childhood 

memories of John Steuart Curry. In 1931 one 
skirted his father's farm. Two years before, 
Artist Curry painted the violent scene above in 
which a Kansas tornado is seen marching on a 
Kansas home as a terrible horn of destruction. 
As in many a Curry work, a great deal of life is 
organized into a compact composition, domi- 
nated in this case by the tornado funnel and the 
big, red-headed, Yankee father, barking at his 
distracted sons, while his green-faced wife enters 
the cyclone cellar. 


The quiet scene at the left is Curry's aging 
father, alumnus of Kansas State University who 
fattens Herefords "so that the rain sets in the 
middle of their backs," and his art-loving 
mother. Through the window is the wide, flat 
Kansas noon. Like more Kansans, the Currys 
are of Scots-Irish stock. When they posed for 
their picture, in 1929, they were far from con- 
vinced that their son would establish himself as 
one of the half-dozen top-flight U. S. painters. 


Curry of Kansas 


(CONTINUED) 


SanCtUary (at right) depicts one phase of the in- 
temperate Kansas weather as the Kaw River, near the 
elder Curry's home, floods. Wet skunks, mother and 
young, move in on an already overcrowded island 
refuge to the obvious dismay of one hog. This recent 
(1935) picture is for sale at something over $2,000. 

Line StOrm (1934) (below) is owned by Play- 
wright Sidney Howard. It shows a thunderstorm 
breaking over the rolling Kansas farmland, where 
every hill gives a 20-mile view. The farmer saw the 
storm coming, got his hay loaded, is caught by Curry 
at the moment when his mules start for the barn, 
down the hill, across the road, as the first lightning 
smacks at the next town. 
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Circus Elephants {above) though one of the 

most spectacular products of Curry's circus tour, 
still awaits a buyer. Circus people liked Curry, 
like his pictures, though they, like most profes- 
sionals, quibble over small technical errors. In 
joining the circus, Curry was looking less for 
dramatic subjects than for cheap models in ac- 
tion night after night, on which to improve his 
draughtsmanship. 




The Flying Codonas (left) shows the Great 

Alfredo Codona just after leaving his trapeze, 
spinning in air. He hopes to come out of the spin, 
a triple somersault, just in time to catch the 
hands of his brother Lala, who has brought his 
trapeze almost up to the dizzy moment of pause 
at the end of the swing. The Whitney Museum 
of New York owns this vital Curry canvas. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA OF SPAIN 



"GREATEST LIVING ACTRESS" 


HELEN HAYES AS VICTORIA 


HELEN HAYES, as Queen Victoria in "Vic- 
toria Regina," has grown old gracefully some 
300 times before some 330,000 paying custom- 
ers. Since its December 1935 opening the play 
has taken in nearly $1,000,000 (of which 
$100,000 has gone to Miss Hayes). It has burned 
more than 1000 candles in its first scene and has 
consumed untold gallons of whipped cream in 
Prince Albert's shaving scene (see opposite 
page). Sometime this winter Miss Hayes & Co. 
will leave New York for a year's coast-to-coast 
tour, perhaps go on to visit foreign shores. 

Victoria came to the throne a queen in 1837 
and died an empress in 1901. Shown above 
is the play's last scene — that great moment 
in British Imperial history when, aged 78, 
Victoria Regina et Imperatrix celebrated her 


Diamond Jubilee. Around her stand her royal 
relations, including four grandchildren — future 
kings and queens-to-be. Outside, the crowds 
cheer and weep. 

Helen Hayes is now hailed by Noel Coward 
and many others as "the greatest living 
actress." Behind her lies a long road strewn 
with memorable successes, beginning with Dear 
Brutus in 1919 and including Bab, What Every 
Woman Knows, Coquette and Mary of Scotland. 
Simultaneously she was making her mark on 
the screen (The Sin of Madelon Claudet) and in 
radio (The New Penny). The story of her 
private life is as plain and happy as she is plain 
and great. She had a mother to fashion her 
childhood. She met her man. She had her 
child. Turn the next page and see all three. 


VICTORIA {center rear) misunderstands when she finds "DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES," sings 
her Albert returning a fallen rose to Lady Jane. good Prince Albert as his royal wife mutely asks forgiveness. 



JEALOUS VICTORIA asks Albert where he has been IN 1877, AT B ALMORAL. Attendant John Brown an- 
all night. Busy with Government, Albert writes quietly on. Bounces Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli to the old Queen. 


The scene most people will remember 


IN Victoria Regina, the scene most people watch 
for, the one they remember longest, is the one 
where the young Queen discovers her gentle consort 
doing something strange and wonderful before his 
mirror {nee below). The dialog: 
Victoria: "What are you doing?" 
Albert: "Shaving." 

Victoria: "Oh! How exciting! May I stay and 
watch you?" 


Albert: "If it would interest you, Weibchen." 

Victoria: "But, of course! To see you shaving is 
wonderful! Something I never thought of." 

Albert: "Oh? Did you think one did not have to 
shave at all?" 

Victoria: "I never thought about it — till now. 
. . . You see, Albert, I have never seen a man shave 
himself before." 

Albert: "Xo, I suppose not." 


Victoria: "How often do you have to do it? Once 
a week?" 

Albert: "Every day." 

Victoria: "Every day! But how absurd! It can't 
grow as fast as all that." 
Albert: "Oh, yes, it does." 

Victoria: "How very troublesome! Why, I only 
cut my nails once a week." 

Albert: "Nails can wait longer; beards won't." 
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Helen Hayes' Childhood 



Helen Hayes Brown was an obliging young 
miss of nine months when her mother, Mrs. 
Catherine Estelle Hayes Brown of Washing- 
ton, D. C, posed her on a bear rug for a 
photographer. Mother and daughter have 
always been as close as they appear in this 
early camera study (below) . Thwarted in her 



notices failed to upset 9-year-old Helen. 
But Helen's first successful appearance 
failed to reconcile Father Brown to his 
women folks' stage fever. He insisted that 
his ambitious daughter continue with her 
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own theatrical ambitions, Mrs. Brown saw 
in her gifted little girl a means of vicarious 
fulfilment. In 1908, when Helen was 8, the 
Columbia Stock Company of Washington 
was looking for a child prince to eat too much 
jelly cake at a picnic. Alert Mother Brown 
wangled the part for Daughter Helen, who 
performed it with able relish. When, shortly 
after, the child prince showed an unprincely 
tendency toward pigeon toes, she was bustled 
off to a swank Washington dancing school 




run by matronly Minnie Hawkes (above left) . 
At the school's May Ball, her jelly cake period 
well behind her and her stance greatly im- 
proved, Helen played the part of a Gibson 
Girl with such talent that Lew Fields, 
impressed, gave her her first professional 
engagement in the role of Little Mime in Old 
Dutch (above right) . The fact that Old Dutch 
oldsters crowded her out of the press 



parochial school education to the exclu- 
sion of acting. Then one day no less a 
personage than Baltimore's great Cardinal 
Gibbons (below) saw Helen in a convent 
musicale and upon her performance be- 
stowed his approval. Then and there 
Helen Hayes' career was definitely set, 
though pious Mr. Brown still stipulated 
that his daughter's schooling go on. In 
1917 the Hayes education came to a 
solemn end when Helen was demurely 
graduated from Washington's Sacred 



Heart Academy. Meanwhile Helen in 
her early trouping days had won the 
affection of beautiful, buxom Lillian 
Russell (below) who became a kind of fairy 
godmother to her. In her later years this 
opulent wife of the late Alexander Pollock 
Moore was Helen's hostess whenever 
the latter passed through Pittsburgh. 



HELEN HAYES' EDUCATION, despite 
paternal insistence, was not confined to the 
classroom. In 1919, she appeared with 
John Drew in The Prodigal Husband. As 
the prodigal husband's adopted daughter, 
she played doll house with him in the first 
act (above). Critics called her "fanciful," 
"whimsical," "spritely." Mr. Drew called 
her "Childie." 

With The Prodigal Husband Helen 
Hayes' theatrical childhood came to an end. 
Upon her graduation from the Sacred 
Heart Academy, she stepped out as a full- 
fledged professional in Pollyanna. Thus 
was launched an adult career which has not 
only kept Trouper Hayes enormously busy 
for nearly 20 years but has added many a 
lustrous memory to the U. S. stage. Before 
she was out of her teens, people began to 
compare Helen Hayes to Maude Adams. 
In 1919 her chance came to work for the 
playwright who had made Miss Adams 
famous. As "Margaret the Dream Child," 


opposite William Gillette in Sir James 
Barrie's Dear Brutus, she scored her first 
grown-up hit, had every handkerchief in 
the house wet in the woodland scene where 
the childless artist meets the daughter he 
might have had. Since then, one Hayes' 
success has followed another. Longest run 
was scored by Coquette, which, with two 
seasons behind it, was starting its third 
when, in September 1929, Producer Jed 
Harris abruptly closed the show. Miss 
Hayes, married for a year to Playwright 
Charles MacArthur, (below) was going to 
have a baby. When the rest of the cast 
demanded salary settlements, Producer 
Harris tried to invoke the clause in their 
contracts which relieved him of responsi- 
bility in case of "fire, accident, strikes, riot, 
act of God . . ." Equity refused to hold 
God responsible for Mrs. MacArthur's con- 
dition and Mr. Harris had to pay up. 
Thereafter Mary Hayes MacArthur was 
tagged "The Act of God Baby." 



> 




ON THE CHESAPEAKE SHORE, 
Francis Van Armun Brown plays summer 
host to his daughter Helen and his 
grand-daughter Mary. Plump Papa 
Brown, who at first opposed his daughter's 
stage career, has now retired as a pro- 
moter of food displays. 


CHARLES MACARTHUR became the 
husband of Helen Hayes in 1928. An 
ex-Chicago newspaper man, he has a 
career of his own as a playwright (The 
Front Page) and cinema scenarist (The 
Scoundrel). When together, the Mac- 
Arthurs live at Nyack, N. Y. 
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. . . Helen Hayes' Child 

Every day at 12:30 p.m. Helen Hayes lunches 
with her 6-year-old daughter Mary at the 
rambling old Hayes-MacArthur house overlook- 
ing the Hudson River at Nyack, N. Y. On 
Thursdays and Saturdays she leaves at 1 p.m. 
to motor to Manhattan and her Victoria Regina 
matinees, does not get home until after mid- 
night. Other days Mother Hayes kisses daughter 
Mary goodnight at 7 p.m., drives to town for her 
evening performances. On Mondays the good- 
night kiss comes earlier because Miss Hayes must zip herself into her 
stage costume, broadcast for Sanka Coffee before the show, broadcast 
again after the show for the West Coast. Tuesday and Sunday after- 
noons she gives exclusively to her child. Except for these irregular 
hours with her mother, Mary Hayes MacArthur leads a perfectly 
normal child's life. Each morning she is driven to the Dwight School 
in Englewood. Tall, thin, self-possessed, independent, pig-tailed, 
she plays the piano, dances, has many young friends with whom 
she goes bicycling. An occasional theatre goer, she has seen her 
mother in Victoria Regina, has also gone to several Gilbert & Sulli- 
van operas and to Jumbo. Mary has three dogs: Hoopla, a French 
poodle; Caesar, a cocker spaniel; and Duke, whose ancestry is mixed. 




LOVE PAT FOR MOTHER 




MARY HAYES MACARTHUR 
Cribbed and confined, Helen Hayes' daughter has a twinkling eye like her two twinkling 
eyed parents. She will probably grow up a practical joker, like her father. 


'LOVE ME, LOVE ME NOT." 



YOUNG LADY'S BATH 


CHARM & CHEER 
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MECCA of Manhattan visitors, Rockefeller Center has outranked the 
Statue of Liberty and the Empire State Building as a favorite tour- 
ist spot. In its biggest unit, the RCA building, NBC occupies space on 
16 floors, employs 1,500 back-of-the-scenes people, presents 50,000 pro- 
grams a year, grants over 4,000 auditions annually. In the circle above 
are N B C's 16 studios,' including the largest one in the world. RCA 


12 


MUSIC HALL 


GARDENS OF THE NATIONS 


© 


President David Sarnoff's office is on the northeast corner of the 53rd 
floor, looking out over St. Patrick's Cathedral. Shown in this picture, 
besides the Cathedral, are the Music Hall, the Center's moving picture 
house in the R K O Building; the roof gardens over the NBC 
studios; the Center Theatre; and the Rainbow Room, which becomes 
the Rockefeller Center Luncheon Club by day [see key below). 


CENTER THEATRE 


ST. PATRICK S CATHEDRAL 


RAINBOW ROOM 
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WHEN the National Broadcasting Company cele- 
brated its tenth birthday last week, radio as a big 
public act was 10 years old. Pioneer company in a 
$100,000,000-a-year industry, NBC has graduated 
from a $3,000,000 gross business in 1926 to $33,000,000 
in 1936. Its original network of 19 stations has mush- 
roomed into 2 networks of over 100 stations, flashing 
2 programs 17% hours a day to some 24,000,000 grate- 
ful homes. It has broadcast from ocean liners, strato- 
sphere balloons, Pan American Clippers, the Hinden- 
burg, submarines, the bottom of a coal mine, the top 
of Pike's Peak. In more prosaic settings, it has hooked 
up practically everyone from Gypsy Rose Lee to the 
late King George of England. At a special television 
demonstration on November 6, R C A President 
SarnofT, impressively televised, predicted that by 1946 
the broadcasting of sight would be a commonplace. 

By-product : Since a director's harsh word might well 
resound from coast to coast, a whole new language of 
"handies" has sprung up. Behind two panes of heavy 
glass, Director Wolfe discreetly signals the performers. 
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"BRING IT UP 



National Bedtime Characters at Work 




Jessica Dragonette is her real name. Like 
Benny, she is a 100% radio-built celeb- 
rity. NBC first got her out of "The 
Student Prince" ten years ago and she 
has been loyal to them ever since. She 
hates having her picture taken with her 
mouth open and this is a rare candid shot. 


JACK BENNY 

His fame has been built by radio alone. 
His following, biggest in radio: 18,000,- 
000. Weekly salary for him and orches- 
tra: $7,500. Real name: Benny Kubelsky. 


GYPSY ROSE LEE 

She has not retired. From being an ob- 
scure strip artist, her success in the Follies 
has made her shape familiar to thou- 
sands. A recent guest on Rudy Vallee's 
hour, her voice was heard by millions. 



WALTER WINCHELL 

N B C's crack newscaster, he talks 15 min- 
utes every Sunday night, sheds his tie to re- 
lieve the strain caused by a machine-gun 
style of delivery. Sample Winchell an- 
nouncement: "Gypsy Rose Lee (pronounced 
Goona-Goona) is so wealthy she can retire." 


ERNEST CUTTING 

In charge of N B C's auditions, he listens morosely to 
"Home on the Range" for the 10,000th time. A screen 
hides his expression from the candidate. 
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HELEN HAYES 

Since September 29, 1935, she has been 
a weekly NBC performer on General 
Foods' Sanka Coffee program. She has 
added to radio's kudos, not it to hers. 


BEFORE they can go happily to bed on Sunday nights, 
millions of people wait up to hear Walter Winchell chatter 
about the news. For every one of the other dozen broad- 
casters candidly shown on these pages, people have risen 
from dinner tables, cut conversation short, stopped playing 
bridge, postponed bed hours. Here you see the inhabitants 
of a new area of fame — a species of unseen celebrity whose 
fame and future depend on intimacy in countless homes. 
Employing their talents, 150 NBC advertisers last year 
spent $31,150,000. Minimum fee which a national adver- 
tiser must pay for an evening hour: $6,000. Biggest buyer 
of N B C time: Proctor and Gamble. 


VALLEE AND VIOLINIST 

Radio's top showman, he makes over $100,000 
a year, hates being snapped in rehearsal, 
enjoys sudden fits of temper like the one 
which alarms Violinist Rubinoff above. 



MRS. HARVEY FIRESTONE DOROTHY THOMPSON RUTH SLENCZYNSKI 

In 1929, she composed "In My Garden" the theme Recently she has earned fame as a political columnist, A top pianist prodigy, she was a recent guest performer at 

song for the Firestone program. Here she is at the studio. every now and again speaks at N B C's weekly forum, a General Motors Symphony Concert. Right: Erno Rapee, 

No.°l Firestone star: Richard Crooks. "America's Town Meeting of the Air." General Motors Symphony conductor. 
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BRAZIL 
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RIO DE ^JANEIRO 


PIOUS little Dictator-President 
Vargas {above) got his job in 
1930 by a revolution of livestock 
barons, lias since suppressed sev- 
eral major counter-revolutions of 
Communists and of coffee barons. 


BUE.NC\v 

A 1 C% £? O 


Map shows Brazil contrasted 
with Pennsylvania. From Rio 
to Buenos Aires is 1,300 miles. 




THE towering, 130-ft. Christ at 
right may be seen again at left 
overlooking the stunning harbor of 
Rio. Not to be confused with the 
famed Christ of the Andes, 1,600 mi. 
away in Argentina (see map), this 
Christ of concrete, raised by popu- 
lar subscription, is on a mountain 
called Cerco vado (Hunchback) . 



The Biggest American Republic 


Rio de Janeiro, world's most magnificent harbor. The odd hump of rock is famed Sugar Loaf 

Mountain. To ships coming in from the open sea at the right of the picture, first view is of the whole 
mountain chain surrounding Rio's deep and big harbor, pride of 1,000,000 citizens. Sugar Loaf 
is a granite rock, whose base long ago was drowned by the ocean. 


STATESMEN of 21 nations of the Western 
Hemisphere will sit down on Dec. 1 in 
Buenos Aires in Argentina, at the Pan- 
American Conference to talk over the great 
idea of an All-American League of Nations. 
Of the 21 nations, biggest and perhaps poten- 
tially richest is, not the U. S. A., but the 
United States of Brazil. 

Brazil, on whose vast plateau several hun- 
dred million people could live in plenty, is 
called by scientists the most valuable piece of 
property owned by a European race. Brazil 
is also called "a colossal human failure." 
Brazilians are charming people but are in- 
curably lazy. The original Portuguese con- 
quistadors did not bring their wives, married 
Indian aborigines, and their descendants added 
the blood of Negro slaves to the strain. The 
mixture did not work. 

LIFE 


Brazil once produced most of the world's 
sugar and rubber. It lost both these businesses 
by sheer laziness to more energetic races. In- 
stead of developing their vast, rich hinterland, 
Brazilians huddle along the coast, farming 
only one twenty-fifth of Brazil's good land. 
Only big cash crop is coffee, grown by white 
men on the temperate southern plateau of 
Sao Paulo. 

The wealth of Brazil funnels into Rio de 
Janeiro, to make it one of the world's greatest 
pleasure-cities. Most of the panorama above 
shows Rio's old, aristocratic quarter. Rio's 
cit-zens, who call themselves Cariocans, spend 
most of their time left of the panorama, where 
are the shops and offices, the illegal red-light 
district, the Archbishop's and President's 
Palaces. Next week LIFE will take you to 
the Argentine. 
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Brazil 


(CONTINUED) 


ITS VAST INTERIOR 



1,000 mil6S UP tllC AmSZOII is this street of neat-clipped fig trees in Manaos, pre-War 
boom town of the great new rubber industry, now a dead city of 87,000 people. 



A rare photograph of the jungle of the Amazon basin, hot, wet, dark at midday under its BfDZil'S Westernmost point on tne Amazon is marked by this guard tower of the Portu- 

perpetual tent of vines, fit home for jaguars, snakes, bugs, not colonists. guese conquerors. Westward the Amazon has its headwaters in the Peruvian Andes. 



Loafing through the 100° heat of the upper Amazon River 
Basin are the Indian woman and children above, who 


sling their hammocks between trees to avoid crawling 
snakes and small animals and keep in the shade. 


NOT in the Amazon basin nor in the ancient 
cities of the coast lies the hope of Brazil but in 
its vast inland plateau. The plateau is scarcely 
scratched by railways or roads. In it are the 
world's biggest iron ore reserves, practically 
untouched, large gold and manganese deposits. 
On it is room for more cattle than Argentina 
now raises and all the world's cotton. Foreign 
money is scared off by the complex and dan- 
gerous politics of Brazil. Except for small towns 
and villages, the plateau is almost empty. 

Much of the plateau has such perfect climate 
that the Brazilian Government has reserved a 
block of 5,600 square miles of Goyaz Province 
for the federal district of a hypothetical future 
when Brazilians will cover all habitable Brazil. 
Most of the plateau is in the same latitude as 
Australia, is far more livable than much of 
interior Australia. 
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THE PLATEAU 


This sleepy, noon-day scene was taken, not in frontier Arkansas 
in 1830, but this year in the Brazilian village of Acarahy, a pack- 
train town on the edge of the Brazilian plateau inland from Bahia. 


The pack trains that trek into Acarahy carry the back-country's 
cacao crop. The photographer has caught Acarahy in a moment 
between pack trains. The dog in the foreground has fleas. 



Into this farm clearing in a pine forest on the edge militia, to give the half-breed farmer and family leaning on the spot happened to be the far-wandering photogra- 
of the Brazilian plateau rode a regiment of Brazilian on their fence at left their biggest thrill in years. Also pher who took this picture. 
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BRAZIL: ITS CIVILIZATION 



Civilization is the name Brazilians give 
these sculptures of a Negroid man and 
woman, for a new Brazilian race is 
emerging from Portuguese mixture 
with Negroes and Indians. The statue 
stands on Rio's swank Floriano Park, 
hard by Rio's big movie palaces and 
the Municipal Theatre (see picture 
below). Despite the statue, Rio's 
citizens, self-styled Cariocans, are pre- 
dominantly white. But many a white 
Rio aristocrat has black kinsmen and in 
Negroid northern Brazil a drop of 
white blood makes a man "white." 


The mail With the black hat (center) is considered practically white in Brazil. His companion in the dance at Rio's 
suburb of Penha is much lighter, with definitely European features. She is an accepted white woman, happily 
married to the "practically white" man. The youth with grey coat and white trousers has a good mixture of Indian 
and Portuguese blood. All these are considerably lighter than the "white men" of northern Brazil. Brazilian 
Negroes all have the vote, move on terms of legal equality with pure white men. 




"Artistic" Sidewalks such as that shown above 
are typical of all Rio de Janeiro. This one leads 
to the Municipal Theatre. 


Snake hOUSeS are the cement igloos of the snake farm shown 
above, where rattlesnakes and cobras give venom for snakebite 
serum in Sao Paulo, center of the coffee industry. 


Rio's U. S. colony lives on this splendid sweep of beach. 
At the right are swank apartment houses. At the beach's 
far end is Fort Copacabana. 
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. . . and then the 
peaceful feeling 
that comes from 
good digestion 
and' smoking 
Camels! 



OFF TO A GOOD 
0f START — with hot 
spiced tomato soup. 
And then — for diges- 
tion's sake — smoke 
a Camel right after 
the soup. 


THE MAIN EVENT— The time-honored turkey 
of our forefathers — done to a crisp and golden 
brown — and flanked by a mountain of ruby 
cranberry jelly. By all means enjoy a second 
helping. But before you do — smoke another 
Camel. Camels ease tension. Speed up the 
flow of digestive fluids. Increase alkalinity. 
Help your digestion to run smoothly. 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


FOOD EDITOR — Miss Dorothy 
Malone says: "It's smart to 
have Camels on the table. My 
own personal experience is that 
smoking Camels with my meals 
and afterwards builds up a 
sense of digestive well-being." 


Good food and good tobacco 
go together naturally! 


K 


"THE BEST MEAL I ever ate 
would be a disappointment if 
I couldn't enjoy Camels," says 
William H. Ferguson, sales- 
man. "I smoke Camels as an aid 
to digestion. There's nothing 
like Camels to set you right." 



ight down the line— from explorers 
living on "iron rations" to the mil- 
lions of men and women who'll heartily 
enjoy a big Thanksgiving dinner — it is 
agreed that Camels set you right! You 
enjoy food more and have a feeling of 
greater ease after eating when you smoke 
Camels between courses and after meals. 

Enjoy Camels all you wish — all through 
the day. Camel's costlier tobaccos are su- 
premely mild. Steady smokers say that 
Camels never tire the taste or get on the 
nerves. And when you're tired, try this: 
get a "lift" with a Camel! 



TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
BLEND 

^ CIGARETTES ^ 




a 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 

Camels are made 
from finer, MORE EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS 
. . . Turkish and Do- 
mestic . . . than any 
other popular brand. 


Tor digestion's sake—smoke camels 



# 


A dog-lover suggested our puttiug it this way . 

. .. „„„ „,,;rlincr US. we iSs 


way yoiTniake Four Roses Whiskey' ,„d .he way we go ahou, 

Hend SiSte Lhrigh. qualities that make a dog great. 

Our friend is right. Four Roses' achie.es its greatness in much 
the same way his champion setters do. 
iTta loses is more than just one fine stra.ght whrskey- 

body or smoothness or flavor. 


With the inherited shin of ~SJZt &^ , 
h er. a. Frankfort ^^Me tZllf^ all in ol 

E£i*t£££S*2- than you've ever h.f.re 
drained from a glass! 

j. . f«T rv i n S Cobb's Own Recipe Book," send 
Fo.thenew edmon of b^S^ Distilleries , P Incorporated, 
ten cents in stamps w 

Louisville, Kentucky. ^vill- and Baltimore, 



FOUR ROSES 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT 
WHISKIES -94 PROOF 


America's finest whiskey 


■egardless of age or price 




THIS NICE LITTLE GIRL 



m m m 


DOES THIS AT NORTHWESTERN 


Northwestern University's undefeated football team this autumn 
is spurred to athletic prowess by a cheering section which is spurred 
to vocal prowess by Miss Kathryn ("Kay") Stewart, whom you see 
in two poses above. This 17-year-old cheerleader is a freshman in 
Northwestern's dramatic school. Last year as a high school student in 
Shenandoah, Iowa, she drove 60 miles every week to an acrobatic 
dancing studio in Omaha, thus learned to do not only flips as above 
but walkovers and cartwheels. She is pledged to Kappa Kappa 
Gamma sorority. 



very m***" ^^oa t^V 

-jns^- - ; — s]^ 

— •^k^^**"^ *! i I 


Si* 6 *? 



EACH PIECE INDIVIDUALLY WRAPPED 
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CAMERAS CLICK NEWS OF COMPLETELY NEW 1937 HUDSON 



The New Hudson 

Selective Automatic Shift 



A flick of a finger ... A touch of a toe 

TO SHIFTI TO STOP! TO GO! 


2104 MILES IN 24 HOURS 

32 OFFICIAL RECORDS BROKEN 

(Under >upervi«ion ol American Automobile Association, Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, Oct., 1936) 

In most gruelling test ever given a stock car 
a new 1937 Hudson . . . picked at random 
right off the production line . . . fully 
equipped . . . packed years of racking 
punishment into a dramatic public demon- 
stration. Covering 2104 miles in 24 hours, 
at an average speed of 87.67 miles an hour 
. . . proving endurance and performance for 
you before public announcement. Also on 
the Salt Flats, the big Hudson Eight aver- 
aged 20.02 miles per gallon, under American 
Automobile Association supervision. 

What Others are CLAIMING 
Hudson has PROVED 

Compare this . . . the greatest stock. -pc.iormrmance of all time 
. . . officially checked and certified. . with th the unsupported 
claims offered you by other 1937 carsi'corne in today . . . see 
the duplicate of this record-breaking Hudson. 



■ 


In action at Utah 
Salt Flats, Oct., 1936 



THREE BIG STEPS AHEAD 

of all the rest 

Yes . . . heads turn and cameras click as Hudson wheels 
out ahead of the 1937 motor parade. Completely new Sixes 
and Eights, leading the unmistakable trend to longer, lower, 
wider cars, with more power and easier control! 

A big step ahead in driving and riding! With the new Selec- 
tive Automatic Shift.* No need to tug at a gear lever or push 
a clutch pedal. Yet you shift smoothly and surely at any 
engine speed or car speed you desire. The Selective Auto- 
matic Shift does all the work, automatically. 

A big step ahead in style and room! Pace-setting style out- 
side, yet not one of the usual compromises in room or comfort 
inside. Passenger and baggage space that sets a new roomi- 
ness record, even for Hudson. 

A big step ahead in Performance! UP, UP goes Hudson's 
power, already ahead of cars costing twice as much, to a 
new high of 122 horsepower. Greater performance from 
the world's performance champion. And the economy leader 
of the Eights gives you a further saving of 10# on gasoline 

'Selective Automatic Shift an optional extra on all models. For the 
few who may prefer standard gear lever, it is available without cost. 



Solid Comfort for Six . . . widest seats wider still (front seat full 55 inches 
wide), front floor all clear ... no gear or brake lever to stumble over. And wind- 
shield 6 inches wider ... no danger of cars popping out of side streets unseen. 


A STEP AHEAD IN VALUE. TOO! 

Wheelbases increased to 122 and 129 inches. 
Power increased to 101 and 107 horsepower in 
Hudson Six; to 122 horsepower in Hudson Eight. 

Double Carburetion in Both Sixes and Eights (no Six ever had it 
before) • Bodies 6 inches wider • Lower center of gravity • 
New Double-Drop "2-X" Frame • Bodies all of steel with seam- 
less steel roofs • Duo-Automatic Hydraulic Brakes • Hydraulic 
Hill-Hold (an optional extra) keeps car from rolling back when 
stopped on grades • Radial Safety Control • 12 beautiful 
new body colors. 

Save with Hudson's C. I. T. Low Rate Time Payment Plan. 


'it's just as beautiful as from in frontl' 


'Look of the width of that front seatl 



Under these longer, lower, more graceful lines ... a 122-inch or a 129-inch 
wheelbase, longest any car under $1000 ever had. Interiors not only far surpass 
the finest of past Hudsons, but compare favorably with the luxury leaders of 


motordom ... in quality of fabrics, superb tailoring, richness of equipment. 
Model illustrated, 129-inch wheelbase Hudson Eight Custom Country Club Sedan, 
$965 list (radio standard). 



Mare Head Room Than Ever, though Hudson 
bodies are considerably lower. Lower center of 
gravity, with no loss of road clearance. 



battery Mounted Under Hood . . . easily inspected 
and serviced from outside, without disturbing driver 
or passengers. One of many new conveniences in 
all 1937 Hudsons. 


An instrument panel that is lovely to look at . . . yet practical 
and complete. Finished in exquisite two-tone walnut. And the 
new Hudson Teleflash System that signals a warning in the 
rare event that either oil or generator needs attention. 


Your nearest Dealer has a new 1937 Hudson ready 
for you to drive. It will pay you to compare other 
1937 fine cars . . . with'Hudson. Look them over. 
Size them up. Try them out. Compare Hudson 
with any other Six or Eight at any price. See 
all that these 3 Big Steps Ahead mean to you. 

HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd., Tilbury, Ont. 



Hudson's new 4-passenger Coupe has a full-width 
undivided front seat cushion. A concealed division in 
the back of this seat permits back to be tilted as en- 
tire seat turns on swivel joint, allowing easy entrance 
for fourth passenger to rear seat. Same type 3-passen- 
ger front seat in all Broughams. 


hive 


CARS BUILT BY 


HUDSON 695 


and up, t. o. b. 
Detroit. Stand- 
ard group of ac- 
cessories extra. 


TERRAPLANE, $595 list 


HUDSON SIX, $695 list 


HUDSON EIGHT, $770 list 


COMMERCIAL CARS, $570 list 
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FORT KNOX — $10,000,000,000 


ON this page is shown the first air photograph ever published of the future 
gold fortress of the U. S. Within this square, squat building, in the 
heart of the Fort Knox army reservation, 35 miles south of Louisville, 
Kentucky, the Treasury Department will concentrate its $10,000,000,000 
gold hoard. That much gold, in bars about the size of big bricks, can be 
stored in a vault with the volume of a basket-ball court. To. guard the 
greatest store of wealth in the world's history from seizure by foreign 
invasion — or civil insurrection — the Government has invoked every last 
trick of common sense and uncommon science. An enemy, landing on the 
Atlantic coast, must fight its way across 600 wild rough miles to reach Fort 
Knox. The roof and walls of the storehouse, layers of steel and cement, 
are so thick that no aerial bomb now known can pierce them. To reach 


the treasure trove from the ground, looters must first get over a reinforced 
steel fence that may be electrified, then cross an open moat under with- 
ering machine gun fire from the " pill boxes " at each corner of the building. 
To get into the gold vault, looters must cut through solid barricades of 
stainless steel which give off poison gas under the flame of an acetylene torch. 
As a final safeguard, the vault itself can be completely flooded. Weakest 
link in this defensive chain is probably the gate and moat bridge which 
connect with the outside road. For scale, note the four trucks parked 
on the circular driveway. Some secret day early next year, when the 
$600,000 Fort Knox job is all done, the Treasury, the Post Office and 
the War Department will start moving into this octagonal No-Man's Land 
from Denver, Philadelphia and New York, half the world's gold supply. 
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AN NOU NCI NO N EW CMC'S 


There is a new half-ton with either 112-inch or 126-inch wheelbase and a new many- 
feature 1V2-2 ton GMC . . . priced near the lowest . . . refinements and improvements . . . 
advanced streamline appearance that sets a new standard . . . Value through and through. 
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GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS & 

GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY... PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


TRAIL 


When you're out to win 
fat 

, hn , ic;ands of new buyers 
■ tne „ast year Nash and LaFayette won thousands o 
"During the past yeai he nwwy . . . bux * B 

because we offered the puhh me ^ ^ We want stlll 

coasting on the suocess we ve had ^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ agree 

more new customers! «- « ^ luxury tor your money than any 
W6 're giving you more real beauty, va 

other manufacturer today ! " G- 



-- 


NASH LaFAYETTE-"400". . . 117-inch Wheelbase 
Remarkable 90 Horsepower Gas-Saving Motor! 

The new Nash LaFayette-"400" is now more than sixteen feet long 
from bumper to bumper— the longest, roomiest car, by far, ever 
offered in its price class! It brings you the thrilling perform- 
1^ ^1 |^ ance of a big, 90 horsepower motor— a motor so efficiently 
■ 1 -1 designed that it actually costs less to run than many of the 

smallest cars on the market today! In addition, this is the only 
and up* low-priced car with all of the vital engineering features of the 

highest -priced cars ! Be sure to see it before you buy any new car! 


$ 



lit. ■ 


Car illustrated is Nash LaFayette-"40O" 

NASH AMBASSADOR . . . Beauty and Luxury 
never before found in cars costing less than $2,000! 

Nash has never believed that luxury in motoring should belong 
only to the few. Naturally, at these prices, we can't give you a 
car every inch as big as cars costing $2,000 and $3,000. But we <f 
have found a way to build into a beautiful, big 121" wheelbase i 
Ambassador Six and a 125" wheelbase Ambassador Eight every - 
important advantage of the most expensive cars! When you see 
the Ambassador, you will realize that no car within $1,000 of and up* 

its price has ever been so luxuriously beautiful! 


755 


Floyd Gibbons as Master of Ceremo- 
nies with Vincent Lopez and his famous 
orchestra. Famous guest stars. C.B.S. 
Every Saturday Night. 9 P.M. (E.S.T.) 


ON DISPLAY AT ALL AUTO SHOWS 


NASH 



1937 


*A1I prices f.o.b. factory and sub- 
ject to change without notice. 
Special equipment extra. Auto- 
matic Cruising Gear available 
on all models at slight extra cost. 

NEW NASH-C.I.T. 
BUDGET PLAN 
Low, convenient terms 




FORT BELVEDERE 


King Edward VIII's favorite palace is the trim set of buildings above. Visible are the swimming pool (lower left), 
the tennis court behind the house, the rose and rhododendron beds (right foreground) where His Majesty gardens. The 
plane shown is the King's Dragon Rapide. London is 23 miles away, the King's private airdrome three miles 
off in Windsor Great Park near the late Queen Victoria's grave. 
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THE CAMERA OVERSEAS: The English 




The Royal Bargemaster carried the King's crown, since Edward will not be crowned 

until next May. Bargemaster "Bossy" Phelps (left) and the two Royal Watermen es- 
corted the crown out of St. James's Palace, surrendered it to the Lord Chamberlain. 



To open his first Parliament, King-Emperor Edward VIII walked up to the great door 

of the House of Lords Nov. 3, having arrived not in the traditional eight-brewery-horse 
State Coach but, for the first time in England's history, in an automobile. 


Oriental Princes, the Prime Minister's wife, waited out of the rain after the opening 

of Parliament. For Stanley Baldwin's Lucy it was probably her next to last big event. 
After next May's Coronation of the King, Baldwin may resign. 







They were prepared for rain, of course, and for long hours of 

waiting on shooting sticks and collapsible stools. But they 
regretted that the King chose to whiz by in a car. However, 


they had their fill of peers and peeresses. At right, the 15th 
Earl of Lauderdale and his commoner-born Countess Ivy, 
her train hiked up out of the wet. 
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And The Russians 


And The Italians 


In the steam-turbine shop of a Leningrad factory, serious-faced workers hear 

about Spain from their Communist leaders. They decided as have many other 
workers, to contribute a quarter of a day's pay to the Spanish Government. 



The She- Wolf that suckled Romulus and Remus before Rome was 

founded was copied in stone and sent to conquered Ethiopia Oct. 7 
to show the blackamoors the stuff of which Fascist Italians are 
made. The bronze original {above), one of the most ancient relics 
of European civilization, stands in a Rome museum as the symbol 
of Rome's ancient might. It was made by the Etruscans in 450 
B.C. In 65 B.C. it was struck by lightning. The suckling twins 
were added by the Romans during the Renaissance, the original 
wolf having been "restored" by soldering and filing. 



The StOne replica of the ancient shark-faced 
she-wolf was displayed to Roman children 
before it was sent to Addis Ababa. 


Ethiopia's Lion Of Judah, raised in Addis Ababa by beaten Haile 
Selassie in memory of his granduncle the Emperor Menelik who 
beat the Italians in 1896, was shipped to Rome. 



-f 



Haile Selassie's son Makonnen, Duke of Harar, playing 

soccer at England's St. Christopher's School, is technically 
a subject of Italy in Mussolini's eyes. 


Mussolini in a characteristic pose has lately favored 

Count Galeazzo Ciano, husband of his favorite daughter 
Edda, as a possible II Duce the Second. 



Count GaleaZZO CianO did father-in-law's errands in Berlin 
(Oct. 20), Vienna (Nov. 10),' Budapest (Nov. 13), wear- 
ing for the first time a general's epaulettes. _j 


Nov. 23rd 
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THE CAMERA OVERSEAS: The French 




The new salute of the French Radical Socialists grew out of this Centre party's efforts 

at its Biarritz congress Oct. 24 to salute in some way unmistakably not the Socialist- 
Communist clenched fist or the Fascist upraised palm. Result was the self-congrat- 
ulatory gesture used by U. S. prizefighters on entering the ring. 


Come to rule French Morocco, able General Nogues was received in state by the 25-year- 
old, 13-wived Sultan of Morocco Sidi Mohammed in Casablanca. This secretly-snapped 
photograph is the first to be taken of such a ceremony. General Nogues will be both 
Resident-General and Commander-in-Chief in French Morocco. 



And A Pole 


TO arm French allies in eastern Europe against Germany is the job of Czechoslovakia's French-controlled Skoda Munitions 
Trust, shown above as a new gun comes out of the works on rubber wheels. Few photographers ever get into Skoda 
plants, which produce guns and tanks at Pilsen, planes at Prague, chemicals at Olomouc and make Czechoslovakia 
a second-class instead of a third-class power. Oct. 30 Skoda closed a big machine gun deal with Rumania. 


And The Dutch 




The new fiance Of The Netherlands' CrOWn PrinCeSS Juliana entertained Juliana at his family estate in German Silesia 
Oct. 19 under heavy chaperonage. Of the many pictures showing that the two enjoyed one another's company, the 
above was the most charming. "Benno," Prince Bernhard Zum Lippe-Biesterfeld, will wed Juliana Jan. 7. 


Marshal of Poland was the honor added Nov. 11 to 
those already showered by Poland's ruling clique on 
their choice for Dictator, General Edward Rydz- 
Smigly {above). Caught between Nazi Germany and 
Communist Russia, Poles think they really need 
a Dictator, only fear that Rydz-Smigly is not 
"brute" enough. But his good manners helped win 
Poland promise of a French loan when Dictator Rydz- 
Smigly recently visited Paris. After he became 
Marshal, he changed his name to Smigly-Rydz to 
sound a little more forceful. 
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And The Spaniards 



MSIIgada — Madrid's only victorious general 


The clenched fist of Socialism-Communism rose out of this meeting in Barcelona, Spanish workers' stronghold. 



Dlirrilti — Anarchist general of Barcelona. 

Just as Madrid seemed ready to fall to the Spanish 

Rebels' crack regulars and Moors, Government lines 
were reinforced by two grim columns Nov. 10. Called 
from the Guadarrama Mountain passes where they had 
stood off Rebels for four months, they were led by 
Generals Mangada and Galan, both trained Army offi- 
cers. That day Madrid's defenders threw back the 
Rebels for the first time. General Galan left the front 
for a few hours to see his dying wife, killed by a Rebel 
air raid, then returned to his job. 


The Wealth Of the Spanish people has long been concentrated in Catalonia and its great city, Barcelona, whose Anar- 
chist General Durruti (left) led a Catalan column to Madrid's rescue. In Barcelona too, grim-faced Senora Garcia 
has raised a well-armed column of militia-women. Pictures of pretty girls in arms have given the Spanish Govern- 
ment its most successful propaganda. But in gruesome fact the trenches around Madrid have been piled high 
with the bodies of brave, if foolish, Spanish women killed in action. 


Nov. 23rd 
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THE CAMERA OVERSEAS: Again, The English 



English Justices bent the knee to God at their annual service in London's Westminster Abbey 3) The Lord Chancellor ("Keeper of the King's Conscience") and 4) The 
before the Michaelmas Law Sitting. In the first row, front to back, are Usher. Next row are the Lords Justices of Appeal with full-bottomed 
1) The ermine-caped Lord Chief Justice, 2) The Master of the Rolls, wigs; behind, two score judges of Chancery and King's Bench. 



Lord Nuffield gave $7,500,000, to Oxford University to climax Winston Churchill fingered a tooth that hurt. Then on A seaman of His Majesty's Navy landed at Sydney, 

a month in which he lambasted the Government's com- Nov. 12 he lashed at the Government's slowness in rearm- Australia, on the King's Empire business, got kissed, 

plicated "belt system" of rearmament and launched a new ing, demanded for the Empire the "position of superior Resembling aristocratic Winston Churchill, he has had a 

stock issue for his Morris Motors. force" it had when he was First Lord of the Admiralty. tooth out. His ship: the cruiser Achilles. 
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And The English 



The lirst warship party held off Palestine's shore since Palestine Arabs began murdering crest, Haifa's British maidens beamed again. For under a British Army Corps' 
Palestine Jews last Spring, was given Oct. 31 by the officers of H.M.S. guns, Arabs had stopped shooting. On Nov. 11, a British Boyal Commission 
Valiant at Haifa. Under 15-inch guns muzzled with the Valiant's rooster reached Palestine to weigh Arabs v. Jews. 



Nov. 23rd 


pronounced ROBERT TAYLOR 



BEAUTIFUL Robert Taylor is, as any 
box office man will tell you, today's 
Great Lover of the Screen. Last July he 
ranked sixth among motion picture stars 
in cash appeal. Since then he has ap- 
peared in two highly successful pictures 
(The Gorgeous Hussy, His Brother s Wife), 
lost one shoe to a mob of female admirers 
on Broadway, received more fan mail 
than anyone else in Hollywood. A re- 
count now would probably give him a box 
office rating equal to Clark Gable's. 

Robert Taylor's real name is Spangler 
Arlington Brugh. He was born in 1911 in 
Filley, Neb., where his father, Spangler 
Brugh, had a profitable grain business. 
His mother had lately read a novel whose 
hero was named Arlington. When young 
Arlington was 3, his mother developed 
heart trouble and his father, hoping to 
help her, gave up his business to study 
medicine, get his M.D.and practice 
in nearby Beatrice, Neb. Mrs. 
Brugh recovered. 

The Brughs' only child, nick- 
named "Buddy" when he en- 
tered school, alarmed his par- 
ents for a while by stammer- 
ing. In high school, however, 
he became a debater and 
acted in school plays, al- 
though he preferred to play 
the cello in a string quartet. 


In 1914 Mr. & Mrs. Spangler Brugh planted their chubby, lace-collared 3 year old Filley, birthplace of Robert Taylor in 1911, is a Nebraska town of 183 population in the 

son on a photographer's table in Beatrice, Neb., with this result. center of a wheat-farming district. Above is Filley 's Main Street in 1936. 
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This is "Doc" Brugh as a Pomona Junior. 
College friends remember him as a slim, blue- 
eyed, six-foot Phi Delta with bushy eyebrows 
(since plucked). His lips are painted. 


This is "Buddy" Brugh (at right in second row) with the 
boys of his graduating class at Beatrice, Neb., high school. 
The picture has been delicately retouched by M-G-M 
to make Great Star Taylor stand out. 




BRUGH SCREEN TEST 


At Pomona Robert Taylor played the lead in most of the 
college plays, sometimes went off the campus for experi- 
ence. The picture shows Taylor (at left) in Green Fire 
at the Little Theater in Padua Hills, Calif. 


As a Pomona student, Robert Taylor goes beaching with 
a date. To call her a "Mystery Woman," as fan magazines 
now do, is exciting but inaccurate. She was Dorothy For- 
ster, Pomona co-ed, and is now Mrs. Sam Warren, wife of 
a Whittier, Calif., schoolteacher. 



This is what Producer Sam Goldwyn saw when he gave Spangler Arlington Brugh 
a screen test in June, 1933. Mr. Goldwyn's advice: "Go home and fatten up." 
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ROBERT TAYLOR INTO CAMILLE 


THREE years have passed since his screen 
test on the previous page. Robert Taylor 
now has most of the trappings of stardom. He 
has a bungalow in Beverly Hills, a house in 
Hollywood, a camp in the Sierras. He has two 
secretaries and a valet. He has a Ford for 
work, and a Packard for pleasure. He has an 
official sweetheart in Barbara Stanwyck (below). 

To Robert Taylor now came the last per- 
quisite of a new star — the chance to play op- 
posite the most glamorous of movie actresses 
in one of the most famed, if timeworn, classics 
of the theatre. Camille is the melodramatic story 
of Marguerite Gautier, a beautiful but con- 
sumptive courtesan who falls in love with an 
ardent young man-about-Paris named Armand 
Duval. At the urging of Armand's father she 
gives up her lover, ruins her health, and is 
reunited with Armand only to die in his arms. 

With Greta Garbo as Marguerite, Taylor 
was cast as Armand and able Director George 
Cukor (Dinner At Eight, Little Women, David 
Copperfield, Romeo and Juliet) went to work. 
Director Cukor handled the temperamental 
Garbo with gloves, was patient but firm with 
young Mr. Taylor (see above, right) . After four 
months of struggle, the Garbo-Taylor Camille 
is now ready for release Dec. 4. 



To take a young man with the greatest shopgirl appeal in the films, but with limited acting experience, and to 
fit him for the high melodrama of Camille was the difficult job of Director George Cukor {above). "Now, remember," 
explains Director Cukor to Star Taylor, "this isn't Pomona, this is Paris in 1850 — " 



Every star must have a sweetheart; Taylor's is Barbara 
Stanwyck, to whom Romance with today's No. 1 screen 
lover has been a needed box-office boost. 


Duly instructed by Director Cukor (see picture at top), Taylor takes Garbo in his arms in true 1850, Paris style. 
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After a hard game of tennis he wipes his neck . . . 



In his first love scene rehearsal with Garbo, Taylor was so nervous that he allowed her to slip from his arms to the floor. 
But Garbo treated him much less like a schoolboy than she has some of her 16 previous leading men and by the time 
the scene above was shot, Taylor had acquired the confidence needed to carry her safely to a divan. 


He also plays baseball — in costume on the set 


88 YEARS OF CAMILLE 


Camille, by legend, is the true life story of one Marie Duplessis, the friend 
if not the mistress of Alexandre Dumas, fils, who wrote the novel in 1848. 
Camille shocked its first audiences, was banned from England for years. 
Practically every great actress since the Civil War has essayed the role 
on the U.S. stage. Bernhardt played it off and on for 48 years, from 1860 
to 1908. Twentieth century Camilles have included Margaret Anglin, 
Ethel Barrymore, Jane Cowl, Eva Le Gallienne. On the silent screen 
Camille was produced five times, most famously by Theda Bara in 1917, 
and by Norma Talmadge in 1927. 




Ethel Barrymore in 1917 with the famed 

Barrymore catch in her voice, had her 
audience in tears, made the Camille 
death scene (above) truly deathless. 


Theda Bara played the role on the screen in 1917. In the scene above 
the Count, Marguerite's old lover, is demanding to be reinstated. 
Later, when M. Duval Sr. has persuaded her to give up M. Duval Jr., 
Marguerite takes the Count back. 



Sarah Bernhardt'S Camille in I88O was so sad that 
a London critic could report: "The more deli- 
cately organized among the ladies swooned and 
in some instances fell from their chairs." 


Eva Le Gallienne was the last great Camille on the U. S. 


Above is her death scene in 1931. 
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HAVE YOU NOTICED? 


how those who "stick with 
Johnnie JValker" 



BORN 1820 . . . 

still going strong 


WBk 




. . . have a familiar brisk stride 
in the morning! 


The fine friendliness of Johnnie Walker Scotch Whisky is not mere chance, but the result of 
four generations of Scottish care and skdl. Since 1820 John Walker and Sons have collaborated 
with time to produce sound, honest whisky. Choice and ample stocks of fine old Scotch are stored 
away in the Walker warehouses to assure Scotch whisky at its best . . . this year and through 
the years to come. Not a drop ever goes into the famous square bottle until time has gently 
smoothed it into the mellow, delightful whisky that all the world knows as Johnnie Walker. 

That's why. . . before dinner and after. . .at bars or at home., .it's a sensible idea, to "stick with 
Johnnie Walker." An evening with this genial gentleman means a fresh and pleasant tomorrow. 

Johnnie JJ/alker 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. All Red Label 8 years old; Black Label, 12. 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., N.Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 



Copyright 1936, The Chesopeoke and Ohio Roilwoy Company 



Chessie with 
her first family 


. . . and don't forget (one&foe 



Chessie 
as we found her 



o^t couldn't be Christmas without Chessie. . . . 
So, here's America's Sleepheart again in response to the 
demand of her public. 

^he sight of Chessie snuggled drowsily down on 
the soft, cool, clean linen, in the genuine air-conditioned 
comfort of George Washington's Railroad, will again in- 
spire you to Sleep Like a Kitten and Arrive Fresh as a Daisy. 

j^our handsome pictures this year on Chesapeake 
and Ohio's 1937 calendar, all the same size and suitable 
for framing. Two new ones, and again the two famous 




merfca 


Copyright 1936, The CnesapeaKe and Ohio Railway Company 
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pictures of Chessie as We Found Her and Chessie with 
Her First Family. The four pictures make a complete set. 

<iy^s usual there won't be enough to go 'round. 
But while they last, 25 cents in coin, to cover postage 
and packing, will bring Chessie to you again. Last year 
hundreds failed to write their address plainly. So, of 
course, we couldn't send the calendar. 

(9nce more . . . it's the Paw — not the Tail — on 
the pillow. 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 

508 TRANSPORTATION BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN* THE F.F.V. 

The Finest Fleet 
of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 



Che sapemewOhio 
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lly distilled 
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ine clean 


Every drop of this modern oil 
is first turned into pure vapor 
like this cloud! 

Only in this way can certain impurities, harm- 
ful to your motor, be removed. Every drop of 
Havoline is first turned into pure vapor. Then 
it is condensed into rich, rugged oil. 

Next, Havoline is still further refined by pat- 
ented processes. It is made waxfree and tar- 
free. So it cannot grow sluggish in the sudden 
cold spells we get in the fall. And Havoline 
has the stamina to resist the strain of the 
hardest driving because it is made from sturdy 
paraffin-base crude. 

Buy Havoline! It is an oil that is wholly dis- 
tilled; that keeps your motor clean, protected 
to the last mile; that cannot form the hard 
carbon so injurious to motors. It is on sale at 
all Texaco dealers. Indian Refining Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Affiliated with The 
Texas Company. 


SCIENTIFICALLY, Havoline differs 
from other premium-priced, widely- 
known paraffin-base oils in that it is 
not a mixture of residual cylinder 
stocks and lower viscosity oils, but is 
wholly distilled in all grades. 





ONE-LEGGED MAN ON A MOUNTAIN 


Below, balancing himself on a ledge of the Haute Saleve, near 
Geneva, Switzerland, is Roger Tschumi, 27-year-old one-legged 
Swiss mountain climber. When he was 19, Tschumi lost his right 
leg in an accident. Inventing a pair of special crutches, he was 
able to continue his favorite sport of skiing. Soon after a little 
practice he was hobbling up and down almost as well as any two- 
legged climber. Recently, because of his daring accomplishments in 
the Alps, films of his feats were featured in Swiss cinema houses. 
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UNITED' S 
MID-CONTINENT AIRWAY 


Qy«HC0UVl« I c 
US UNGElESGffJT, MGO 


BOSTOHP 

1WIK CITIlSm DETROIT / 
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DENVER ^hsXs citv 


» >■ Arrow-straight from the Atlantic to the Pacific — 

from New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Omaha 
and Salt Lake City, where it branches out to serve every 
city of 100,000 population on the Pacific Coast — that's 
the "Main Line" Mid-Continent airway. 

Lighted, equipped with every navigational, safety and 
operation facility, this famous airway is officially known 
as U. S. Air Mail Route No. 1. 

When you travel Coast-to-Coast or between cities, be 
sure you fly the "Main Line" . . . that your ticket reads 
"via United." That means: 100 million miles of experi- 
ence, stewardess service, fine meals aloft, unexcelled air- 
port depots — the "personalized attention" you always 
receive when you fly United! 

High spots of United' s Service: Chicago to New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington— 4> 4 hrs. Overnight from New 
York and Chicago to California. 3 fast Coast-to-Coast 
nights daily, including daylight flight over Scenic West. 

Time saving and comfort aren't all! 
Ask about United's LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES 

FASTEST, SHORTEST BETWEEN THE EAST AND MOST PACIFIC COAST CITIES 


UI1ITED niR LIHES 
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FULL POWER IN Xoo OF A SECOND! 





THE SPARK OF LIFE. Each minute 9000 
separate charges of gasoline ignite at your en- 
gine's cruising speed. Fire-Chief... high volatile 
...responds instantly to these 9000 commands, 
to give you the full power and mileage you want. 


ALL POWER — NO WASTE. No lazy slow- 
burning hydrocarbons handicap Fire -Chief's 
complete combustion. More working energy is 
delivered by the gasoline. You get more power 
and more distance per gallon as you drive. 


"TIME'S UP." Piston down... with full power 
delivered ... in 1/100 of a second, or less. Fire- 
Chief ignites, burns and transmits its energy 
in a flash. Fire-Chief gives you quicker starts, 
quicker pick-up, more pull; more miles a gallon. 


500 EXPLOSIONS WHILE 


That's why cars need this 


A modern six-cylinder engine will fire 500 times 
while you read the headline above . . . 

Engine speeds 50% higher than 10 years ago 
have set up new gasoline requirements . . . 

Today your gasoline must do its complete 
power job in 1/100 of a second, or you don't 
get full power and mileage as you drive. 

That calls for lightning action. . . the quick, com- 
plete firing that Texaco Fire-Chief gives you. 
Still further improved, it is free from lazy slow- 
burning elements that slow up gasoline action. 

We take these sluggish elements out of Texaco 
Fire-Chief by our carefully controlled modern 
refining processes. 

You feel the difference as you drive. Your 
engine steps up. Your car steps out. 

A turn or two of the starter does the trick. 
Fire- Chief's instant response will start your 


engine quickly. . . even in cold winter weather. 

There's a surge of power when your foot 
presses the accelerator. You can pass the car 
ahead with less worry about oncoming cars. 

And you'll discover this. Full power is eco- 
nomical power. That is why you get more miles 
from a tankful of Fire-Chief. 

Benefit by improvements. Shake off old buy- 
ing habits. Try P'ire-Chief. Enjoy the real dif- 
ference its lightning action makes in the opera- 
tion of your car ... at no extra cost. 





EXACO 



LIFE'S PICTURES 


MARGARET Bourke-White closed her highly 
successful commercial studio to join LIFE's staff 
and so doing returned one of the world's most 
effective cameras to the practice of journalism. 
Six years ago she started a new school of indus- 


trial photography in Fortune. Now her pictures 
of Fort Peck workers on pages 9 to 17 make a 
notable contribution to candid photography, bring 
elements of design and composition without loss of 
spontaneity and naturalness. 



The following list, page by page, shows the source from which each picture in this issue was 
gathered. Where a single page is indebted to several sources, credit is recorded picture by picture 
{left to right, top to bottom), and line by line (lines separated by dashes), unless otherwise specified. 


2 ANDRE DA MIANO 

9-X7 MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE 

18-20 — Selected from, acme, int., p. i.,w.w., 
and other news picture agencies* 

21 PAUL DORSEY ACME (2) L. R. PAUL 

DORSEY V 

22- 23— F. R. PAUL 

24-25 ALFRED EISENSTAEDT-PIX 

26-27— (Same as pages 18-20)* 

28 RUDOLF H. HOFFMAN 

29 HACKLEY ART GALLERY, WALKER 

GALLERIES 

30 - WALKER GALLERIES, MR. SIDNEY 
HOWARD 


WALKER GALLERIES, WHITNEY 
MUSEUM 

32-33 — gray-o'reilly 

34-35 — Pictures from miss ha yes' scrap- 
book and from the albert da vis 

COLLECTION, CULVER SERVICE, UN- 
DERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, GEORGE 
MORGAN KNIGHT JR., HARRIS & 
EWING 

36— P. I. 

37 — eisenstaedt-pix except 2 at bottom 
from rotofotos, INC. 

38— 39 — T. L. eisenstaedt-pix — pictures 

in arc: eisenstaedt-pix (2), Wil- 
liam haussler (2), pix (last) — T. R. 


rotofotos — bottom row pix (2), 
haussler 1 , eisenstaedt-pix (last) 

40 — ACME — E. G. — ACME 

41 — PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS — E. G. 

42 T. L. COMMANDER GEORGE M. DYOTT, 

T. R. ERNEST G. HOLT PAN AMERI- 
CAN UNION L. L. R. I. NESSMITH 

43^4 E. G. 

47 P. I. 

50 — MC LAUGHLIN AERIAL SURVEY 

53— P. I. 

54- 59 — Selected from U. S. and foreign 

news agencies* 


60, 61, 62— P. I. 

63 — Top 4 (left) rex hardy jr.; 3 others 
p. I. 

64 — culver service except T. R. twen- 
tieth CENTURY-FOX 

69 — w. w. 

72 PETER KEANE 

76 — SOVFOTO 

78, 79, 80, 82— (Same as pages 18-20)* 

84-85 — george elwood ' jenks, except 
No. 15 by LEE PASSMORE 

86-88 PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 

90, 92, 94— p. i. 


abbreviations: exc., except; t., top; l., lower; r., right; l., left; p. pictures inc.; int. 
*for further information call life's picture bureau. 


INTERNATIONAL; E. G-, EWING GALLOWAY; MQM, METRO-GOLDWYN-MATER; W. WIDE WORLD. 



Advertisement 

WHEN RUMORS of Time's picture magazine first trickled forth, The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune immediately reserved space, became the new 
Life's first advertising customer. 

Because we know how pictures well handled step up a publication's reader 
interest (and consequently its advertising pulling power) we think Life will 
prove a sensational success. 

Pictures have helped build The Des Moines Register and Tribune's circu- 
lation to more than 300,000 Sunday, more than 280,000 daily; have helped 
create such responsiveness to our pages that "America Speaks" Gallup says, 
"My surveys show that few newspapers anywhere can compare with The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune in intensity of reader interest." 



This picture taken by a Des Moines Register and Tribune staff 
photographer of the capture of part of the desperate Barrow gang that 
was terrorizing the mid-west is rated one of the best news pictures of 
all times. Notice the animal snarl on the face of the captured girl. Her 
lover sits wounded at the right. 

Pictures from every major picture service (including both Wire- 



photo and Phone-photo), pictures from dozens of private agencies in the 
United States and abroad, plus a big home office camera staff, airplane 
equipped, insure our having the best daily picture supply in America. 

The Des Moines Register and Tribune's preeminence in pictures 
has had much to do with its extraordinary circulation growth (now over 
300,000 every Sunday), with its exceptional advertising pulling power. 
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Southern 
crossing 

to— or from— 

Callfornla^Mexlco 


over the 'Big 3" Sunshine Route 

The CALIFORNIA, PENNSYLVANIA and VIRGINl A— largest 
ships— fastest schedules coast to coast via HAVANA and the 
PANAMA CANAL . . . now add both a regular East-bound and 
Westbound slop at scenic Acapulco on Mexico's West Coast 


I 4? 


111 ' 



Decks are unusually broad and airy . . . with plenty 
of shade, yet open to the sun and sea. Here a group 
of passengers are drawn to the rail by a passing vessel. 


Huge! This close-up of the Virginia gives a graphic idea of a "Big 3" 
liner's tremendous size — by far the largest ships in coast-to-coast service. 


BIG 3" LINERS are noted for their up-to-the-minute 
comfort, luxury, roominess. Every detail shows careful 
planning for tropical service. All outside staterooms. Dining 
rooms are air conditioned. Outdoor pools. Elevators. 
Thoughtful service wherever you turn — perfectly grand cui- 
sine. And perhaps most important of all — fellow passengers 
"strictly first class, too." 

* Coast to Coast, 1st Class from $190 (from $225 at certain 
seasons). Tourist Cabin from $125. All rooms are outside 
rooms. Sailings fortnightly throughout the year. 

+ Circle Tours to California and Mexico, one way by sea, 
one way rail or air. Special home-town to home-town combi- 
nation rates. Wide choice of overland routes and stopovers. 

* 9-Day Havana All-Expense Tour from New York from $140 
for everything aboard ship; room, bath and meals for three 
days in Havana and sightseeing. 

* 16-17 Day All-Expense Cruise Tours to the Caribbean, 
Panama and South America. Sailings all year round from New 
York or California ports. Special folder on request. 

Ask your travel agent for complete details. 

The ™ 'Big 3" 

ALIIOItMA s-s. VIRGINIA s. s. PENNSYLVANIA 

(33,000 Ions each) 



Two large built-in deck pools 
attract all the swimmers and 
sun tanners on board. 


A colorful flamingo farm near Havana. You have plenty 
of time for both sightseeing and shopping at all 
ports of call. Specially planned tours if you wish. 


anama 


Pacific L 


ine 



International Mercantile Marine Company, 1 Broadway and 
601 Fifth Avenue, New York. Offices in principal cities. 


1 | i J 


Noon. The cameraman "shoots" 
Captain Winslow and fellow 
officers "shooting the sun." 


Miss Audrey Squires of Oakland, Cal., and Miss 
Holley Anne Gay of Chicago '*see the world through a 
porthole." Portholes in every room on the "Big 3." 
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OLDSMOBILE ANNOUNCES 


A NEW SIX . . . \ NEW EIGHT 







THE DISTINCTIVE NEW OLDSMOBILE SIX for 1937 is different from anything else on 
the road ... A striking new Style ... A smashing new Value . . . The greatest new buy in the 
lower-price field . . . See it and you will see new and freshly original Style-Leader Styling — 
new and impressively bigger size and roominess — new safety with fleetness and smoothness — 
a new all-time value-high, even for Oldsmobile! . . . Outstanding among its newest advantages 
is the new Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher ... A bigger new Oldsmobile six-cylinder 
engine gives it new power-brilliance with newly increased economy . . . Look at its superlative 
quality — look at its low price — -and your choice is sure to be this great new Oldsmobile Six. 





1 ' Mtm M 1 12 1 


£aclt until a Jttif&e j fytetwtct&f 


FRESH, NEW STYLE-LEADER STYLING 
LONGER WHEELBASE • LARGER SIZE 
ROOMIER BODIES ♦ LOWER FLOORS 
WIDER CHASSIS ♦ HEAVIER FRAMES 
BIGGER ENGINES ♦ HIGHER POWER 
EXTRA SAFETY ♦ GREATER ECONOMY 
AND OLDSMOBILE'S TRADITIONALLY 
FINE QUALITY 

/lc£ d/i* tlvaZ Ivcun 


NEW UNISTEEL BODIES BY FISHER WITH 
TURRET TOP ♦ NEW TRIPLE SEALED 
SUPER- HYDRAULIC BRAKES ♦ CENTER. 
CONTROL STEERING ♦ NEW DUAL 
RIDE STABILIZERS ♦ KNEE -ACTION 
WHEELS ♦ SMOOTH UNOBSTRUCTED 
FLOORS • AND MANY OTHER FINE- 
CAR FEATURES 

^re%ifXiU^ccf -£ot 1937 


THE DISTINGUISHED NEW OLDSMOBILE EIGHT for 1937 marks a thrilling new fine-car 
achievement ... A new conception of fine-car Luxury ... A definite new standard of fine- 
car Value . . . The truly fine car of popular price . . . See it and you will see a bigger and 
more commanding car — a roomier and more luxurious car — the real Style-Leader of the 
fine-car field! . . . With its new Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher, it is safer, more 
convenient and more comfortable than ever . . , With its bigger, smoother, eight-cylinder 
engine, it is more powerful, more flexible, more responsive . . . For those accustomed to 
the finest, the 1937 Oldsmobile Eight —at its moderate price — is the year's smartest buy. 


NEW VALUES 


California 

= bound 

Only three years ago — • in 
the distressful fall of 1933, to 
be exact— a first class ticket 
and lower berth, Chicago to 
California and return via the 
Santa Fe, on a no-extra-fare 
train, cost $191.04. 

^ General prices then were low, 
dollars scarce. And one prob- 
ably rode a 61 -hour train, in 
a non-air-conditioned car. 

^ What will those same dollars 
buy this winter, via Santa Fe, 
with prices generally going 
higher and higher? 

^ They'll buy the same first class 
round-trip ticket and lower 
berth— but now on the flash- 
ing once-a-week 39 3 /i hour 
Super Chief, or the 50 -hour 
daily Chief, plus the extra 
fares on these famous air - 
conditioned fliers — with 
$53.54 to spare. 

k Or, if you prefer a swift air- 
conditioned, bufno-exfra-fare 
train, there'll be $73.54 left 
over — enough to finance a 
jolly week in California or at 
a dude ranch; or a delightful 
Indian -detour going, and a 
Grand Canyon tour returning I 

^ We've applied the same sort 
of arithmetic to tourist and 
coach travel, to all expense 
California winter tours, to 
Fred Harvey meals en route 
— as any Santa Fe represen- 
tative will be glad to explain. 


YOULL WANT 
THESE 

GRAND CANYON 
OUTINGS • INDIAN 
DETOURS 'CALIFOR- 
NIA PICTURE BOOK 



W. J. BLACK. P.T M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1045 Railway Exchange. Chicago. Illinois 

Send picture books and folders about fares 



RUSSIA RELAXES 


COSSACKS & STURDY WOMEN DANCE UNDER LENIN'S BEARD 



Good Moscow proletarians dress up for the 
1 9th an niversary of the Revolution on Nov. 7, 
make whoopee in obedience to the Dictator. 
Note the Marie Antoinette costume. 


AFTER 18 years of grim 
belt-tightening, Russian 
Communists last year got an 
astonishing order from Dic- 
tator Josef Stalin. It was: 
"Relax a little. Be clean, 
neat, polite. Get culture. 
Dance." Obediently, grate- 
fully, Russians relaxed and 
danced. Today every Rus- 
sian festival includes danc- 
ing. And the Soviet Govern- 
ment proudly broadcasts such 
pictures as these to prove 
that Soviet Russia is now 
rich and strong enough safely 
to relax a little. 


This picture of two Russians keeping clean was officially issued with the caption: 
"The collective farmer F. A. Suslaparov is sitting in the bathtub. The collective 
farmer M. A. Korobeinikov is under the shower." 
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Wilson & Co. 


w w 


ft* 



Smart RESTAURANTS 
and HOTELS serve Tender 
Made Ham in both of its 
popular forms — with the 
bone in, and boneless. 
Ask your favorite maitre 
d' about this unbelievably 1 
tender and tasty ham. 


The Pleasure in Good Meat . . . cannot be told in pictures, the new 
"Life" notwithstanding. For, matchless though the art of modern photog- 
raphy may be, no lens can capture and no human eye can see the amazing, 
butter -like tenderness and indescribable flavor of Wilson's new Boneless 
Tender Made Ham, IN TINS. Made tender by Wilson's own Secret Process; 
boned; then pressure-packed in special containers and cooked to the loftiest 
pinnacle of delicacy, in its own rich juices. Here is a new type of ham — an 
all American product — destined to be a pleasant and frequent interlude in 
the modern life of thousands of American families. Available in whole ham, 
half ham and quarter ham tins, or sliced by the pound, at Wilson dealers. 

There is no substitute for WILSON'S New Secret Process 
Wilson & Co., Packers and Provisioners 


I Good Housekeeping I 
! - ■ Bureau ,> ' 


'The ham you cut 
with a fork" 


The original "bone -in" 
Tender Made Ham, served 
as steaks, whole ham, or 
delicious end-cut dishes 
—is as much a favorite 
in the American home 
as the new Boneless 
Tender Made in tins. 




AS THE SNOW OF PUSHT-I-KUH 

RELAYS of racing slaves brought snow from distant moun- 
tains to cool the Sultan's sherbet. But never did the most 
imaginative weaver of tales dream of a magic box that would 
actually create and hold perpetual cold. 

It remained for American industry to dream such a dream... 
and to produce such a magic box. Not for kings alone, but for 
every one. A thing of beauty without... a mechanical miracle 
within. Its mechanism, no bigger than a hat-box, is so perfectly 
made that it will operate for years without any attention. 

Look beneath the surface and you find that copper plays a large 
part in making possible the mechanical refrigerator as well as our 
other modern conveniences. For copper and copper alloys com- 
bine high thermal conductivity with strength and workability and 
resistance to corrosion... needed qualities that provide long life 
and low up-keep in many useful products. 

Revere's Technical Advisory Service is organized to help 
manufacturers determine exactly what copper alloys can best 
meet their problems. And how these alloys can be employed to 
improve the efficiency and 
life of their products, reduce 
production costs . . . and thus 
obtain for these products a 
wider market. If you are a 
manufacturer with such a 
problem, you are invited 
without obligation to make 
use of this Revere Technical 
Advisory Service. For infor- 
mation, write to the Execu- 
tive Offices. 


Leading refrigerator 
manufacturers use 
Copper and Copper Alloys 
in These Vital Parts 

Coils • Fins • Evaporator shell 
Screws and bolts • Condenser 
parts that come in contact with 
refrigerant • Handles, hinges, 
shelf-racks, and other plated hard- 
ware • Forged brass connectors 


Revere Copper and Brass 


INCORPORATED 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York City 


PRIVATE LIVES 



Navy's aircraft carrier, the Ranger, but be- 
cause he was first husband of Mrs. Wallis 
Simpson. Finally cornered in a San Diego 
hospital where he was mending a broken leg, 
Commander Spencer gave out the kind of 
interview expected of an officer and a gentle- 
man. "She is one of the finest women I 
know," he began, "but work would not allow 
me to partake of the social life which Wallis 
loved so dearly. Gradually we drifted apart. 
1 suppose," he reflected, "that is the price we 
pay for a career. She was the leader of social 
life here at Coronada but became lonely 
during the times I was at sea with the fleet. 
Her loneliness finally led her to make a trip 
to Europe in 1926. We were divorced in 


LIEUTENANT SPENCER U.S.N. (1916) 
For months, newspapers have been on the 

trail of Commander Earl Winfield Spencer 

not because he is commander of the U. S. 




COMMANDER SPENCER 

1926, you know." Two years after Wallis 
divorced him (they were married in 1916 
when Wallis was 22 and he a bright Lieuten- 
ant of 28), Commander Spencer married 
again. His second wife divorced him last sum- 
mer charging him with staying out nights, 
locking her out of the house, dismantling 
the furniture and being generally irritable. 
Baltimore gossips thought they remembered 
hearing of marital trouble between Wallis 
and Earl brought on by his quick temper. 


SPENCER IN CIVVIES 



DIRECTOR LANG AND STAR SIDNEY 

Not every movie director is on such good terms with his star as Fritz Lang seems to be with 
Sylvia Sidney. Many a director, in fact, has to be very careful of his players' feelings and 
temperament and has to humor them along. But Lang feels free to frolic with Sidney and 
jounce her on his knee — between takes of their new picture, "You Only Live Once." 
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MYRNA LOY, MICHAEL BROOKE (EARL OF WARWICK), WILLIAM POWELL 


make-up men and many a pretty movie ac- 
tress. This build-up the press agents tried to 
make more impressive by giving out statis- 
tics on the Earl — 6 feet, three quarters of an 
inch, 180 pounds, 25 years — and statistics on 
his lineage and wealth: the Earldom is 800 
years old ; Warwick Castle is GOO years old ; the 
Earl's armor and art are worth $16,000,000; 
his castle has 200 servants, 20 square miles of 
grounds, and 24 downstairs dining rooms. 
The Earl, whose movie name will be Michael 
Brooke, added that he was taking a movie 
job so he could afford the great expense of 
being the Earl of Warwick. "I hardly have 
pin money," he complained. "If I made $.5,000 
a week that would not be sufficient.'' His con- 
tract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer calls for 
only $1,000. 



THE WARWICKS' HONEYMOON 

Last year, the Countess of Warwick, came 
from England to Hollywood, worked one day 
as a movie extra and immediately stirred up 
talks of movie tests and jobs. Nothing came 
of them. This fall, the Earl of Warwick fol- 
lowed her to Hollywood, took screen tests 
and was promptly signed up by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. The Countess went back to 
England to her son and heir and announced 
that she wasn't going to be in the movies. The 
Earl stayed in Hollywood, posing — as film 
actors must — with cactus plants, airplanes, 




PEGGY HOPKINS JOYCE 


THE WARWICKS & SON 

Peggy Hopkins Joyce has achieved a great 
but unearned fame for being a much-married 
woman. Fact is, she has been married only 
four times and hasn't had a husband for 
ten years. During those ten years, however, 
she has been engaged or reported engaged 
dozens of times. On a recent Sunday, Miss 
Joyce made news by threatening to sue an 
English hotel because she found sand in her 
bed and the following Tuesday she made news 
again by announcing that she was going to 
marry Mr. Vivian Jackson. Mr. Jackson is an 
astrophysicist which is interesting because it 
is the first time Miss Joyce has been engaged 
to an astrophysicist. Mr. Jackson, who teaches 
at the University of London, is a wealthy 
amateur steeplechaser and is only thirty, ten 
years or so younger than Miss Joyce. He is 
currently married but expects to be divorced 
by spring and, shortly thereafter, married to 
Miss Joyce. {Continued on -p. SO) 



Take only 104 days! 
Spend just $1033 for this 26,000 mile winter 

WORLD CRUISE 

to 21 fascinating ports in 14 famed countries! 
Shore excursions abroad included 


JLf you have always thought, as 
most people do, that a world cruise takes 
more time than you can spend, and costs 
an awful lot of money... read carefully 
about this one. 



See Japan's royal Tokyo 


104 days (three months and a half) are 
all that are required! $1033 is the com- 
plete cost! 

What can you do in 104 days? 

Sail 26,000 miles along the Sunshine 
Route. Visit Havana and the fabled cities 
at the Panama Canal. Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Honolulu, in Hawaii. Japan's 
Kobe. China's Shanghai and Hongkong. 
The Philippines' Manila. 

New Thrills Every Mile 

See Singapore and Penang, in the Malay 
States. Colombo, on the Island of Ceylon. 
India's Bombay. Port Said, Suez and Alex- 



Thrill to the Sunshine Route 


andria,inEgypt.Naples.Genoa.Marseilles. 
Thenswinghome across the southAtlantic 
to New York. 

What do you get for your $1033? 

Your fare includes your outside state- 
room on a big, smooth-riding President 
Liner . . . with ample play decks, an out- 
door swimming pool, informal lounges. 
It includes your meals, world-famous meals, 
and all your entertainment on board ship. 


Ashore in all your foreign ports of call, 
guides are provided for sightseeing. Local 
transportation is included, and all admis- 
sion prices, and meals— at the very best eat- 
ing places. (Your ship is your hotel each 
night you are away.) 

When can you start, and where? 

Start When You Choose 

World-cruising President Liners sail every 
other week from New York, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, and you may leave from 
any one. 

Your time away may be cut to only 85 
days by sailing from San Francisco, disem- 
barkingatNew York...eliminatingHavana 
and Panama. If, on the other hand, you 
wish to take longer, you may. 

Stopover in any or all of the countries 
on your route, visit ashore or make side- 
trips, continue when you are ready on the 
next or another of these regular fort- 
nightly-sailing ships. 



See multi-colored Singapore 


Tickets good for two full years cost only 
$854 First Class (without shore excur- 
sions). And favorable exchange in most 
countries makes these cost very little. 

Get all details from your own Travel 
Agent, or send the coupon below to our 
nearest office. Address 604 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 110 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago; 5l4WestSixth St., Los Angeles; 
or 311 California Street, San Francisco. 
(Offices in other principal cities.) 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 


NewTork-California 
Round the World 


Orient 


Please send me your new cruise book le-h 


Name_ 


Address^ 
City 


. State- 
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THAT Southern Pacific's Overland Route 
trains "go to sea" for 30 miles on their swift 
journey between Chicago and San Francisco. 
They cut straight across Great Salt Lake on 
the famous Lucin Causeway. Shown here is 
the new Streamliner City of San Francisco. 



THAT the Southern 
Arizona dude ranch 
country has more sun- 
shine in winter than any 
other part of the United 
States ! Southern Pacific 
has the only direct, main 
line train service to 
Southern Arizona. 



THAT the Big Room in Carlsbad Caverns would easily accommo- 
date a great ocean liner. These magnificent caverns are now one of 
America's ace attractions. They are best reached by side trip from 
El Paso, on the main line of Southern Pacific's Golden State Limited 
(Chicago-Los Angeles) and Sunset Limited (New Orleans-Los An- 
geles-San Francisco). 

For booklets about Carlsbad Caverns, Southern Arizona 
Dude Ranches and Southern California Desert Resorts, write 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. LE-11, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 

Southern Pacific 


PRIVATE LIVES (CONTINUED) 



RICHARD JOSHUA REYNOLDS III WITH PARENTS 


So private has the private life of tobacco- 
heir Richard Joshua Reynolds Jr. been 

for the past four years, that it was some- 
thing of an event for news cameramen to 
get pictures of him — and especially of his 
son Richard III — when the Reynolds fam- 
ily emerged from their home in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of North Carolina to 
see the circus. Once Richard Reynolds, 
who was jailed in England for driving a 
car and killing a man while drunk, used 
to run his brother Smith Reynolds a close 
race for the headlines. But Smith was 
killed after a very drunken party given 
by himself and his wife, Libby Holman. 


Richard rushed home, met a childhood 
sweetheart, married her and settled down 
to racing trotters and rearing a family. He 
has two sons, three-year-old Richard and 
10-months-old John, who will share the 
$2.5,000,000 left Richard Jr. by his father, 
founder of the company that makes Camel 
cigarettes. 


Stan Laurel is the brow-beaten member 
of the movie team of Laurel & Hardy. Sad- 
faced on the screen, he had reason to be 
sad-faced off the screen. Hardly had a Los 
Angeles court ordered him to pay separate 



MRS. MAE LAUREL AND A MEMORY 
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ACCORDING TO WEBSTER: The single instantaneous striking of a body in motion against 
another body. 

ACCORDING TO YOUNG & RUBICAM: That quality in an advertisement which strikes 
suddenly against the reader's indifference and enlivens his mind to receive a sales message. 

YOUNG & RUBICAM, INCORPORATED ■ ADVERTISING 

NEW YORK • CHICAGO ■ DETROIT ■ HOLLYWOOD ■ MONTREAL ■ TORONTO 


Nov. 23rd 



PRIVATE LIVES 


(CONTINUED) 


maintenance of $750 a month to his recently estranged 
wife, than the court began to consider the plea of an- 
other estranged wife that she be separately maintained 
at the rate of $1,000 a month. This latter Mrs. Laurel 
— Mae Laurel — proved to be almost as sad-faced as 
Stan. She explained that she had been Stan's vaudeville 
partner and, so she claimed, his common-law wife from 



MR. AND MRS. HARPO MARX 


1919 to 1925. By way of proof she posed for camera- 
men with a sample of her youthful beauty. 


The romances of Harpo, the silent Marx brother, have 
received little publicity because he has a habit of refer- 
ring to all his lady friends as Miss Benson — just as his 
brother, Groucho, calls everyone Mr. Benson because 
he can't remember names. Harpo's interest in Susan 
Fleming, movie actress, has been of long standing but 
his marriage to her came as a complete surprise to every- 
one including President Roosevelt who received the first 
announcement. Harpo sent a post-election telegram of 
congratulations to the President and announced that 
he, Harpo, ought to be congratulated, too, because he 
had been married since September 26. Asked how he 
kept the secret, Harpo, who is 43 and almost broke up 
Brother Chico's marriage ceremony by eating the leaves 
off a rubber plant, said his marriage license was made 
out in his real name, Arthur, which practically no one 
knows. Asked about her married life, Miss Fleming, 
who is 81, said happily: "Harpo only acts crazy in the 
movies." 


The Washington wedding of Farley Smith to Laura 
Douglas excited a mild amount of speculation in the 
capital. Everyone knew that Farley Smith was the 
21-year-old son of South Carolina's Senator Ellison D. 
Smith, able chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. But no one seemed to know who Miss Douglas 
was. A woman of mystery, though only 19, she moved 
into the most expensive apartment house in Washing- 
ton two years ago — the one Andrew Mellon lived in — 
and was seen driving around in a long Cadillac with a 
gold-plated grille front. That is about as much as Wash- 
ington still knows except that she met her groom at the 
Gingham Ball in Washington last year and is spending 
her honeymoon with the Smiths in Carolina. Farley 
Smith has a $2,000-a-year job with the A.A.A. but was 
not named after the Democratic Party Chairman. 



FARLEY SMITH'S BRIDE 



FARLEY SMITH AND BRIDE 



ES SEASON 




, It's the season of bright crisp 
j mornings — better appetites — 
and big old-fashioned "Amer- 
ican Plan" breakfasts, made still better 
by the famed flavor of Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausage. 

And this season — as always— Jones 
Dairy Farm Sausage is made after the re- 
nowned Jones recipe : choice cuts of fine 
young porkers, home-ground sage, pure 
spices-and NOTHING ELSE! 

Get Jones Dairy Farm Sausage from 
your market man today! Treat yourself 
to a "Sunday Breakfast— American Plan." 


P.JONES, President, FT. ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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SNAPSHOTS are one thing... but a picture like 
this is a real photographic achievement! 

And taking pictures like this is not so difficult 
as you might think... if you're using the famous 
Agfa Plenachrome Film... the film that guaran- 
tees "Pictures that satisfy or a new roll free." 


Plenachrome— like Agfa's complete line of photo- 
graphic equipment — is distinguished by that 
"extra margin of quality" which means so much 
to both advanced amateur and professional 
photographers. Made by Agfa Ansco Corpora- 
tion in Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Grentonas, famous high-wire bicycle act. 
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I. THE WIDOW AND HER MATE 


BLACK WIDOW 


Hardly a week goes by that some newspaper doesn't 
carry the account of Man Killed by Black Widow 
Bite. Thriving in shelter afforded by cellars, garages 
and barns, the black widow spider has spread over 
the United States, made its poisonous power more 
and more evident and made itself a growing men- 
ace. One of every twenty people bitten die in wrack- 
ing pain from the prick of the widow's tiny fangs. 

Herewith the Black Widow's Story in three cuapters 
Chapter I: The Widow and Her Mate 
Chapter II: The Widow and Her Children 
Chapter III: The Widow and Her Enemy 



From her nest in a pile of rub- 
bish or a corner of a cellar or 
garage or barn or outhouse comes 
glossy Latrodectus mactans: 


The black widow, deadliest of all spiders, who can lick ten times 
her weight in tarantulas. Her venom is more potent than a rattle- 
snake's. Comes, too, a lover: a male black widow who is a quarter 
her size and knows that chances are the lady won't like him. 


3 


If she doesn't like him, she will kill him so he approaches 
with considerable caution, heightened in this case be- 
cause she is guarding an egg sac and black widows are 
notoriously jealous mothers. He makes a tentative pass. 



Happily she doesn't object. Far from 
it, in fact, for she rolls over coy as any 
comic strip fat lady and lies submissive- 
ly there inviting his further advances. 


5 


This is pretty encouraging so he comes up closer, playing patty- 
hands and making pretty clear what his intentions are — but 
standing ready to jump away lest the widow decide that it 
is food, not love, she wants and, so deciding, devour him. 


6 


But it really is love this time. He grows bolder and 
more self-assured and while she hangs content and 
passive in her coarsely woven net — black widows are 
always upside down — he moves forward to the tryst. 





- 


7 


Love conquers, Even the black widow yields to romance. 
In an hour, her drowsy dream of love is ended. So is her 
little mate's job of fertilization and so, unless he is wary, 
are his days of security. 


8 


Being a homebody sort of spider, he would like to stay 
around and bring up the children. If he keeps out of the 
way, she tolerates him. But she may lose her temper, 
grab him and hug him — not love, this, but a Kiss of Death. 


9 


It leaves him sucked dry and bloodless 
— a withered brittle corpse, solemnly en- 
shrouded by his hungry wife who thus 
brings on herself her name: Black Widow. 
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II. THE WIDOW AND HER CHILDREN 



10 


Love is done with. More im- 
portant are the eggs which are 
first laid damply in a loosely- 
woven cup-shaped disk of web. 


11 


The web is drawn up and tightened 
and, as the widow patiently spins 
and dabs, the eggs are encased in a 
thick, strong sac of paperlike fabric. 


12.' 


In two or three weeks, if the nest 
s warm and the sac is undis- 
turbed the eggs begin to hatch into 
squirming transparent baby widows. 


13 


First ones hatched are luckiest because 
when a baby widow gets hungry it 
will very likely turn cannibal and 
eat its younger brothers and sisters. 



14 


As soon as they are strong enough, they gnaw through the 
sac cover. They may stay around their mother's web a short 
while for although the black widow may not be a good wife, 
she is a good mother and never eats her young. 


15 


Soon they wander off or are carried by a passing breeze to some dark and sheltered barn 
or garage or outhouse or rubbish heap. A black widow must moult eight times before she 
can achieve motherhood and she is about six months old before she males. Then she 
can hatch four sacs of eggs a year — more than 500 baby widows. 


BUT. 


III. THE WIDOW AND HER ENEMY 



4A The deadly black widow has a 4^ 

deadly enemy: the rare Gaurax | | 
araneae or Coquillett fly which 
makes its home in California. 


The black widow's dread reputation doesn't 
mean a thing to the Coquillett. On the widow's 
egg sac, right under her jealous nose, the Co- 
quillett brazenly mates and lays her white eggs. 


4 A The eggs incubate and in a few 4A 

I O days they hatch into tiny, worm- | 
like larvae to which the guard- 
ian widow pays no attention. 


Through the carefully built 


nocent-looking larvae bore 
their way, searching for food. 



20 


Inside, they gorge themselves on rich, 
nourishing black widow eggs, while 
the unknowing spider stands careful 
guard outside. They get fat and long. 


21 


In a couple of days they have eaten up 
all the eggs and settle down comfort- 
ably in the warm spongelike debris. In 
a few weeks, they are full fledged flies. 


22 


They push their way out and go off to look for more black widow sacs. 
But so rare is the Coquillett that it is not yet a grave threat to the black 
widow. More dangerous enemies are cold and rain or wasps, hens and 
pigeons who eat black widows, venom and all, with relish and impunity. 
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THE /O 

AT THE PRICE 
OF THE NEXT BEST 



50c and up 


The world's best garter is Paris. 
The world says so in Paris sales. 
Substitutes cost the same price. 
So, if you can get the best . . . 
At the price of the next best . . . 
We leave it to you: What's best? 

PdRIS 

CARTERS 

NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 


THE CAMERA 
C/ OF THE YEAR 



CAN 


i*qus 

D I D <y CAMERA 


Here's a camera so easy to use — so 
precise — so versatile that everyone can 
now take successful pictures. 

The Argus banishes the two big handicaps 
that have ruined millions of pictures taken 
with ordinary cameras — inaccurate focusing 
and underexposure. 

Built on the fundamental principle of expen- 
sive "miniature cameras," the Argus employs 
a highly corrected 2 inch triple-anastigmat 
f 4.5 lens. This shortness of focus guarantees 
needle sharp pictures with only two settings 
—far and near. You can't miss! 

Its large f 4.5 aperture permits taking pictures 
even on dark, rainy days. Shutter speeds, 
1/25 to 1/200 second, "T" and "B." 
Uses 35 millimeter film — 36 exposures in one 
loading — less than 1 cent per negative if you 
load your own. 

Learn how successfully you can take por- 
traits, news shots, night and stage pictures, 
and use natural color films with this sensa- 
tional camera. 


$1250 


At all Camera Shops 
or write for literature. 

A complete line of accessories available 

INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 
129 FOURTH AVE. ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 



3-Letter Monograms by Cut-Glass Artisans 

Hostess Buffet Set, delightfully versatile, con- 
sists of Cocktail Glass (for seafood, liquor or 
fruit), at $6 dz.— Coffee Cup (for coffee, hot 
chocolate or lea), at $6.25 dz.— Snack Plate 
recessed for glass or coffee cup (for sandwiches, 
appetizers, etc.), at $9 dz. and 12-oz. thin 
blown Hi-Ball (for iced tea, lemonade, high- 
balls, etc.), at $5 dz. All prices include 3-letter 
monogram. 

Special . . 32-Piece Set . . $16 

8 four-piece Hostess Buffet Sets, as illustrated 
above. Each additional set $2. Send cash 
with order. Orders promptly filled. Satisfaction 
guaranteed! Express extra; allow 75c a dozen 
pieces. 

Ideal Gifts for All Occasions 

The Three Musketeers for whiskey drinks illus- 
trated below. 12-oz. Highball— $5 dz.— Old 
Fashioned Cocktail — $5 dz. — Muddler 25c 
extra,— 2-oz. Whiskey— $4.50 dz. 
A catalog describing hundreds of items . . . the 
most complete line in America . . . will be sent 
on request. 

CLOVER LEAF CRYSTAL SHOPS 

Dept. K-3 58 E. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 



HOW DO YOU KNOW 
YOU CAN'T 

WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? One thing is certain — 
you'll never find out until you try. For the 
one and only way to learn to write is by — 
WRITING. Newspaper Institute offers a 
practical training based on the way newspaper 
men learn to write. At home, on your own time, 
you work on actual assignments, such as 
reporters on metropolitan dailies get, under 
the shrewd and friendly guidance of experienced 
newspaper men. Soon you find you are develop- 
ing your own distinctive style and acquiring 
the professional touch editors look for. 

V" LHl IT W ® ur ' nterest i n S Writing Aptitude Test 
kl|Li will tell you whether you possess the 
I IlLL fundamental qualities essential to suc- 
cessful writing. You'll enjoy this test. It's free. 
Send for it today. Newspaper Institute of America, 
Suite 541, One Park Avenue, New York. 


Hew to Cash- In 
wiihlfm CAMERA 

Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY milliotiBof 
>hoto» a ye:tr from people who know how to take 
^he kind of pic t urea wanted! Let us teach you liow 
to take real human-interest pictures that KELL! Our 
personalized home-study course — the most 
complete training in Journalistic Photography 
ever offered — prepares you- to' make good money 
in this fascinating reld- quickly, at low cost, 
in rpare time. Write now for FREE Hook. 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Dept. 4311 10 W. 33 St.* N. Y. C. 




on the "Secret Ml 
Metro Publications 


the weirdest peoplei 
ho inhabit the face of 
_ _ 'th. See and read 
iibout their curious cus- 
toma. their secret rites, 
their mysterious prac- 
tices. Daring explorers 

have risked their lives to obtain these 
startling photographs in the strangest 
corners of the world where the foot of 
a white man lias rarely trod. Send at 
once for the FREE illustrated brochure 
m of Mankind" containing spectacular 
nin Africa, Asia. Oceania, etc. 
Dept. 511, 70 Fifth, Ave., New York 


GOONEYVILL 


GOONEY G01F 


F 



EXOTIC by-product of Pan American Airway's new trans-Pacific route is a pas- 
time, invented and practiced by the line's employes at barren Midway Island, 
which they call "Goofey Gooney Gulf." Midway Island, lying 1,380 miles west of 
Hawaii (but still legally within the city limits of Honolulu) rises only 50 ft. above 
sea-level and is covered entirely by fine white sand and a thick low tangle of scrub 
magnolia. Near the airport Pan American's base crew have laid out nine golf holes, 
running down to the beach and back. Their chief companions at play are thousands 
of "goonies," a large gawking bird known formally to science as the Laysan Alba- 
tross. Photographs below depict the quirks of play at the Gooneyville Country Club. 





<*tm 


1 Marching forth 
to golf at Goo- 
neyville you are in- 
variably accompan- 
ied by a solemn 
parade of goonies 
who have never 
learned golf eti- 
quette's first rule — 
Silence. 


2 As you drive off, 
the croaking goo- 
nies lack the decency 
to get out of the 
"fairway." When hit, 
they throw 'comical 
fits but, being tough, 
soon recover. 


3 The holes of the 
Gooneyville golf 
course are marked by 
poles with rags tied 
on them, and "win- 
ter rules" are used 
(teeing the ball for 
each shot). 
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OUT COMES "STARCH -LIMP GO WHISKERS 


when soaked with Williams 

say these wiry-bearded athletes 



ED "STRANGLER" LEWIS, former World's 
Heavyweight Wrestling Champion, says: "Of 
all the shaving creams I've ever tried, none 
takes the 'starch' out of my tough, wiry 
whiskers as quickly as Williams!" 


Made by a special homogenizing pr 



Made by a special homogenizing proc- 
ess, Williams Shaving Cream has a 
greater capacity to hold water than ordi- 
nary creams. 

1. It soaks the "starch/'outof your whisk- 
ers quicker than any other popular cream, 
tests show. 

2. It instantly softens the scaly outer skin 
on your face — allows blade to shave at 
the base of each hair. Try a tube. 


*» CO < £ Q) 



BILL TILDEN, 7 times U. S. 
Champion, finds : "Williams 
wilts every bit of 'starch' out 
of my whiskers. My face feels 
a lot cleaner and cooler, too, 
when I use Aqua Velva after 
shaving." 


"Twin-Action" Shaving Cream Softens 
Skin - Wilts Whiskers Down to the Base! 



FEEL how tough and hard your 
whiskers are. Yet, your razor must 
cut through 40,000 hairs every day. 

No matter how tough your skin or 
how sharp your blade — shaving will 
make your face sore unless you use a 
"twin-action" cream like Williams. 

First, Williams' rich, moist lather cuts 
through the natural oil around each 
whisker — knocks out every trace of 
"starchy" stiffness. 

Second, it soaks and softens the outer 
skin on your face — allows your blade's 
sharp edge to penetrate to the base of 
each whisker. You get a clean, close 
shave without pulling or scraping. 

Complete your shave with a cool dash 
of Aqua Velva — closes pores, fights off 
irritation, keeps skin fresh all day. 



Si 

1 ' 


PAUL RUNYAN, for- 
mer U. S. Professional 
Golf Champion, says: 
"I've tried 'em all and 
come back to Williams 
'Twin-Action' Cream 
every time for cleaner, 
closer shaves." 


- -:■>-- 
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CANDID CAMERA 


Catc/isdlfi: 



Thrilling, true-to-life pictures such 
as you see in this magazine are being 
taken daily with Contax— the favor- 
ite of news photographers and ama- 
teurs . . . The scope of Contax is as 
unlimited as life itself. . .candid pic- 
tures, indoors orout, fastaction, tele- 
photo and close-up work, etc. Any 
picture, anywhere, any time. 
At leading dealers. Write for literature. 
CARL ZEISS, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St.. Los Angeles 


am 


ZEISS LENSES 


gaps* 




Here is a delightful, 
mellower drink. . . . Try 
New England's famous 
PILGRIM RUM, now 
at new low prices ! Made 
and bottled by America's 
oldest rum distillers. . . . 
Felton & Son, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Since 1819. 

90 PROOF — STRAIGHT NEW ENGLAND 

piLCRim Rum 


GOONEY GOLF (continued) 



4 


On the "green" you may first measure the distance of 
your ball from the tin can, then smooth a path for it 
with a pusher, replace ball, putt. 




It is considered sporting not to improve one's lie when 
the ball (painted a bright red for better visibility) comes 
to rest beside a gooney egg. 



A GOONEY GALLERY 


. . . FROM HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPHS, TAKEN BY ROBERT 
E. FULTON, JR. FOR WM. MORROW & CO., AND THEIR FORTHCOMING 
CHRONICLE OF PACIFIC FLYING, THE LOG OF THE CHINA CLIPPER." 


The best things 
in Life are . . . 


now in 

JUDGE! 

The New JUDGE . . . larger . . . 
wider in scope . . . thicker and 
slicker and quicker . . . starting 
with the December issue. All the 
old JUDGE features. The kind 
which have made it Official 
Tickler of America's Funnybone 
since 1 88 1 . 

HIGH HAT 
MISTRESS PEPYS 
CROSSWORDS 
MOVIES 
BOOKS 
BRIDGE 
WIT-NITS 
—MANY OTHERS! 

Plus the fine, familiar features 
and headliners from LIFE. Re- 
views, satire, cartoons, penetrat- 
ing criticism by the experts. 

GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
DON HEROLD 
KYLE CRICHTON 
"ARE YOU SURE?" 
LIFE'S "STOP-AND-GO" SERVICE 
— MANY OTHERS! 

An Aside to Advertisers — 

The publishers of the late Life, which for 
two generations has been JUDGE'S 
friendly rival for the front rank in salty 
American humor, have arranged for the 
fulfillment of all unexpired subscriptions 
by JUDGE. 

The NEW JUDGE is going to be a 
grand job of magazine-making — in every 
way worthy of the fine humorous tradi- 
tion which it has upheld. Its subscrip- 
tion price, incorporating the spirit and 
features of Life, will be $1.50 a year. 


JUDGE 

18 East 48TH St., 
New York 
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Responsible for many of the significant advances 
in motion pictures are Warner Bros. . . . first with 
talking pictures, color pictures and musical pictures 
. . . now leading in the creation of an entirely 
new and higher standard in screen entertainment 
... Its beginnings were seen in "The Story of Louis 
Pasteur," "The Green Pastures" and "A Midsummer 
Night's Dream." Progress continued with "Anthony 
Adverse" and Kay Francis in "Give Me Your 
Heart," and now surges onward with the produc- 
tions announced on this page. This is the responsi- 
bility of leadership — not only to maintain, but to 
constantly better the standard it created. This 
is both the standard and the responsibility of 



French hunting parties are hard to crash. If the Comtesse 
Jacques de Rohan-Chabot (above) is a guest, you are at one 
of the most exclusive affairs in France. 


A COACHMAN DRIVES YOU OUT 




WITH FRENCH ARISTOCRATS 
AND SIR GEORGE CLERK 

EVERY autumn when the fields turn brown 
and the hares run and the pheasants fly, 
French bluebloods go shooting in the grand 
manner. Particularly notable for its aristocratic 
guest list was the gunning party given this year 
by Edmond, Comte de Fels, the old man at the 
lower left hand corner of this page. His 
Chateau de Voisins near Rambouillet is about 
30 miles southwest of Paris. Comte de Fels, 
though a self-made man of 78 who bought his 
good old title from the Pope, knows all the best 
people of France. His 20 guests assemble at the 
chateau the night before the party. Bright and 
early next morning a special mass 
is held in the private de Fels 
chapel. Then the noble sportsmen 
coach out into the fields surround- 
ing the de Fels estate. Already on 
hand is a small army of beaters, 
either Comte de Fels servants or 
local peasants. They wear white 
smocks so that the gunners will not 
shoot them. The beaters take to 
the woods with their staves and 
hullabaloo and the guests loll on 
the ground, smoke, gossip and 
wait. As the game begins to appear 
from the woods, the gunners are 
assigned posts across the field. 
Soon they are all banging away to 
their heart's content. 



Comte de Maille (above) has 900 years of aristocracy behind 
him, wants no democratic foolishness when he guns. His 
mother was a de Wendel (see next \ 


TO THE BEATERS IN THE FIELD 



AND ALL THE GUESTS HAVE FAMOUS NAMES 



Comte de Fels (left) is host to the Due d'Ayen (cross-legged), the Comte de Beaumont (lozenge stockings), the Due 
Pozzo di Borgo (extreme right). These noblemen lounge around until the beaters drive up the game. 



His Britannic Majesty's Ambassador, Sir George Russell 
Clerk (above, with Comtesse de Fels) travels easily with 
the French nobility, has little social truck with France's 
present pinko government. An old-school diplomat and 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael & St. George, 
he speaks fine French, knows cigars, wines and guns. 
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To provide men with a r ent clear to 
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Tomb form OB ^^^e Without future penalty 
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their complete "°^^^ *~'*~** 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. * 
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BLENDED WHISKIES 


A MOST WHOLESOME FORM OF WHISKEY 



vows ! 


'$ f0 


If you like a lighter whiskey, choose Seagram's 
Five Crown Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 5 years or more old, 25% straight 
whiskey, and 75% neutral spirits distilled from Amer- 
ican grains. Bottled under this formula since May 1936. 


If you like a richer whiskey, choose Seagram's 
Seven Crown Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 5 years or more old, 37V2% straight 
whiskies, and 62 J / 2 % neutral spirits distilled from Amer- 
ican grains. Bottled under this formula since May 1936. 
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When Doctors 
"Feel Rotten" 

—This Is What They Do! 


HOW can many of New York's 
busiest physicians stand up 
under their gruelling duties — 
nerves steady, minds clear, after sleep- 
less nights and days of fatiguing work? 

The answer is simple. They 
follow rules for health described 
by Artie McGovern in his new 
book. Many not only go to 
McGovern's famous gymnasium 
asked him to become Physical Director 
of the N. Y. Physicians' Club! 

These doctors don't fall for work-outs 
that leave the "patient" gasping, dizzy, 
exhausted; exercise that does more harm 
than good. And not only doctors but 
many nationally known people have benefited 
by McGovern's safe, sane methods. Among 
them are: Grover Whalen, Walter Lippmann, 
Vincent Richards, Babe Ruth, Maureen 
Orcutt, Julia Hoyt, Gene Sarazen, Rube 
Goldberg, Frank Sullivan, Mrs. Morgan 
Belmont, Hannah Williams, Paul Whitcman, 
Isaac Marcosson. 

America's Greatest 

Trainer at Last 
Reveals His Secret 
of Keeping Fit ! 

In his new 
book Artie Mc- 
Govern gives you 
the "debunked" 
truth about ex- 
ercise. He shows 
how to increase 
vigor, feel better, 
end constipation, 
either lose weight 
or put on solid 
pounds — depend- 
ing upon the type 
person you are. 

Here is the un- 
varnished truth 
about your body, 
your health, your 
living habits. 




ARTIE McGOVERN 

Formerly Director of 
I\ew York Physicians* 
Club, National Amattur 
Champion Boxer at 16! 
Learned science of train- 
ing in ring days, then 
studied the human body 
scientifically at Cornell 
University Medical Clinic, 
where he was also physical 
director for 8 years. 

Today at 44, a model 
of physical perfection — 
stronger, more active than 
theaveragecollegeathlete. 


The exercise shown above, which 
may be done while you are lying in 
bed, is one of the best you can do! 
On the other hand, such stunts as 
bending over and touching your feet 
with your hands are some of the 
worst you can do— on a par with trick 
food fads and crazy diets. McGovern's 
book shows you how to keep fit with- 
out such drudgery or exhausting 
exercise. 

In this book you will find the ONE safe way 
to control weight (the way doctors and athletes 
do); to eliminate nervousness, sleeplessness; 
correct constipation without laxatives; tone- 
up your entire system to resist sickness. And 
all with simple, easy exercises you can do at 
home — without apparatus! 

Are You Overweight — Run-Down 
—Constipated? 

Do you feel run-down, muscles flabby? Are 
you overweight, underweight? Take laxa- 
tives? Get up tired? If your answer to any of 
these is "Yes" then you owe it to yourself and 
family to try the McGovern Method. 

Artie McGovern doesn't make you give up 
smoking, cocktails, juggle calories. He has no 
pills, salts, tonics or apparatus to sell you. 
His famous Method is based on sound scien- 
tific principles; the result of 20 years' planning 
physical culture programs for others. Thou- 
sands have paid up to $500 for the McGovern 
course — now so clearly described and illus- 
trated in this great new book, "The Secret of 
Keeping Fit" — the very same method relied 
upon by thousands of doctors and men im- 
portant in public life. 


SEND NO MONEY 

TRY THE McGOVERN METHOD ON THIS 
30-DAY DOUBLE GUARANTEE 

The McGovern Method has worked for thousands and can 
therefore be sold to you on the following terms: 

ISend no money with the convenient coupon below. When 
■ postman hands you your copy of Artie McGovern's new 
book, THE SECRET OF KEEPING FIT, deposit with him the 
Special Offer price of only $i.g8, plus few cents postage. If, after 
five days' reading, you are not convinced that the McGovern 
Method is just what you need and want — you may return it and 
your money will be refunded at once. 

2 If. after applying for 30 days the principles clearly 
■ given in Mr. McGovern's book, you don't feel like a 
new person, vibrant with glowing health and new "pep" 
— if you aren't thoroughly convinced by actual RESULTS 
that it is working wonders for YOU— you may even then re- 
turn the book for a full refund. 

Clip and mail this coupon — without money NOW! SIMON 
AND SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 6211, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 



— IF you decide 
to keep 
it! 




BABE RUTH 

—What the 
McGovern 
Method 
Did tor Him 
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216 

17/ 2 

15/2 
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Before After 

Weight 256 

Neck 

Chest 

Expanded . 

Waist 

Hips 

Thigh 

Calf 


GENE SARAZEN 

Says." 

'McGovern's 
I Course of Health 
1 Building is the 
most effective, 
|B valuable system 
VHV for getting re- 
^^^F suits. I heartily 
recommend it to 
golfers, and am convinced it 
will prove a blessing for any 
average man or woman." 



SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 6211 

386 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Send me a copy of Artie McGovern's new illustrated book, 
"The Secret of Keeping Fit," which tells in complete detail 
the methods Artie McGovern uses in keeping doctors and 
famous people in all walks of life up to par. When postman 
delivers it, I will pay $1.98, plus few cents postage charges. 

It is distinctly understood that, if I care to. I may return 
the book within 5 days. It is also understood that, if putting 
Mr. McGovern's method into practice does not, within one 
month, produce the actual results I want, I am to have the 
privilege of returning the book. In either case my $1.98 is 
to be refunded at once. 


Name. 


City. 


State. 


n Check here if you are enclosing $1.98 herewith, thus sav- 
ing postage charges. Same refund privileges apply, of 
course. [0uts;de Tj. S ,_ $2 . 2S w ; t h order.] 



When not gunning, the 
Duchesse d'Ayen (below) 
helps edit the French edi- 
tion of Conde Nast's 
Vogue. 


Francois de Wendel (above) may 
be the greatest munitions maker 
in France but at Comte de Fels' 
party he is the worst shot. As 
head of the Comite des Forges and 
a Regent of the Bank of France, 
he has taken the worst of the 
pounding which the Socialist Gov- 
ernment has recently directed at 
"the 200 families." 



: . ; 

ia. V mm 

"I missed that shot because—" the Comte de Beaumont (left) is explaining to the 
crack-shooting Due d'Ayen during a lull in the day's fusillade. 
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The "Old " is Out 

Certainly there is no place in the modern 
scheme of things for a wall type telephone. 
<I Yet in many tastefully decorated homes we 
find the console type of radio simply because 
up to now there has been nothing more fitting 
available. <I But now comes the Zenith Zephyr 
design in an end table radio — to stand where 
the radio really belongs — by the arm of a 
chair or divan — a really handsome and har- 
monious piece of furniture with the radio 
completely concealed yet instantly available. 

So- the "oW" is out- 

The'Weif^is Here 

For 21 Years the Finest Homes in America 
Have Been Proud of Their Zenith 



^iONG i 01 STANCE <- R A D I O 

ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


America's Most Copied Radio — Always a Year Ahead 
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SPEED! 


shutter speeds from one 
to 1/1000 second; continu- 
ous from 1 to l/20th. No 
other camera has such 
versatility. 

Write for literature and dramatic ex- 
1 amples of Leica photography— FREE 




THE ORIGINAL MINIATURE 
CANQIO CAMERA 


DEPT. 268 

E. LEITZ. Inc., 60 E. 10th ST. • NEW YORK 



new 


IS THE LAST WORD 
IN MAGAZINE PUBLISHING 

jalma 

I U milady. $ 
} latest foi> 

^ FINE FABRIC 
WASHING 

.... because it will not harm the 
most delicate fabrics, yet is so effect- 
ive that it removes lip-stick, iodine, 
mercurochrome, grease, cod liver 
oil, and other stubborn stains. 

Washes anything that's washable, 
whether it's a pair of gloves, or a 
sports sweater, lingerie, hosiery, 
little Johnny's socks, or Susan's 
go-to-meeting dress. 

Sold in Better Specialty Shops such as: 


Lewis & Conger 
McCutcheon's 
Lord & Taylor 

B. Altman _ 
Abercrombie & Fitch 

C. Crawford Hollidge 
S. S. Pierce Co. 
Joseph Home 
Himmelhoch Bros. 
Young-Quinlan 


R. H. Stearns Co. 
Thayer McNeil 
Bonwit Teller 
B. F. Dewees 
John Wanamakcr 
B. Forrnan & Co. 
Flint & Kent 
The Lindner Co. 
O'Conner, Moffatt 
J. W. Robinson 


Travel Pack, 8 washings, 25c 
Bathroom Flask, 50 washings, $1.00 
Large Cylinder, 200 washings, $3.50 


J 


# I Write for trial pack to 

lalma LEXINGT 


MASSACHUSETTS 



BUTLERS OPEN THE WIN;E IN THE FIELD 



After the morning's gunning, Comte de Fels' sporting guests lunch al fresco. Food and wine in abundance are brought out in 
hampers from nearby Chateau de Voisins. Between mouthfuls the French aristocrats discuss their luck — which is always pretty 
good. The wealthy aristocratic Marquis de Paris {second from left) is the best shot at the de Fels party. 

NOBLES AND PEASANTS INSPECT THE BAG 



guests with a day's shooting. Results of that fun consist of 700 dead 


It costs Comte de Fels about $5,000 to entertain I 
partridges, 250 dead hares (shown above), 200 dead pheasants. Next morning each guest is given a bourriche (game basket) 
packed with his share of the bag, to take home. The beaters get one or two birds, a couple of hares. 
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Advertisement 


INDUSTRY cuts Underfoot "Overhead"! . . . 



Demands just about evetything . . . and gets 
it . . . in this newsworthy floor covering! 



Waterproof! 


The continual scrubbing necessary for 
cleanliness and sanitation in this raisin 
plant of The California Packing Corpora- 
tion raised hob with previous floors. Water-proof, rot-proof, acid-proof Masti- 
pave solved the perplexing problem. 


Quick! 


basement use 


Two big problems faced this building management. First: 
it was a basement floor. Second: space was needed imme- 
diately. Mastipave proved the one covering suitable for 
29,000 square feet were laid in 3 days. 



TRAFFIC-PROOF! 


Ten million people a 
year shuffle and scuff this 
terminal floor, dropping 
many a cigar and cigarette stub. Tests showed that only 
Mastipave would stand this terrific abuse. 


Il/rin nnfinri 100 new double-deck motor 
Vl LAK" I KUUr ! coacnes in New York and an 
equal number in Chicago are 
the latest addition to the world-wide list of transportation 
fleets that use Mastipave exclusively ! 


ACID-PROOF! 


The Scripps- Howard Wash- 
ington Daily News found 
Mastipave so satisfactory that 
the Cincinnati Post has also installed this floor covering 
in editorial and engraving rooms. 



WATER-PROOF, rot-proof, vermin-proof . . . tough, yet softly resilient . . . self- 
healing, if cut or scratched . . . almost wear-out-proof . . . Mastipave gives Industry 
what it wants in a floor covering . . . with lower installation cost and reduced main- 
tenance. Easily laid, without interruption to industrial activities . . . ready to use the 
instant it is down, Mastipave is today's flooring answer to America's quickening busi- 
ness pace ! Made in rolls and factory-cut tiles. Write for "Case Histories" . . . free . . . 
ask for booklet "L". 


LOWER MAINTENANCE! 

Dust from a rough, splintery, hard-to-sweep floor continu- 
ally damaged stocks in the storehouse of a great transcon- 
tinental railroad. Then the floor was Mastipaved. Dust-free 
maintenance is now easy. 



THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 


San Francisco, California 


Somerville, New Jersey 


THE LOW -CO ST, 10IIG-LIFE FLOOR COVERIIIC 

ASTIPAVE 
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4-H-4 




. this vear 'round playground costs 
1 sol to 32% less than the av- 
erage o 20 leading U. S. resorts 
loufhern California is just overn.ght. 

I torn New York, by plane; 2Vz 
even from New _i , or 

to 3 days by tram, 3 ro ' u » 

bus 2 weeks via Panama. 


' MONICA HOLLYW OOD . pQMOKA __)__ --'-••PlT'-l 

LOS ANGELES 
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. D 7a1I These Thing S Yourself This 

r„l Hnw Easv and Inexpensice It Is . 
Winter, Looft How Easy ^ ^ rf 

FoKlackof space we had » k»ve o ^ 

e^^oS^- that you can have 

coming convinced) that _tne an ywhere. 

wrfrf, here than in any other s ng ^ for 
Mile-high mountains ^ *°^ oth sailing water 

instance, as wel as ocean beaches ^ 150 _ year _ o ld 

and south sea islands. Ghost towns d night 

Missions close by modern «t£ »d» ^ n£Xt 

spots new as tomorrow Desert s ^ ^ 

orange groves, ™ey*rds. Xnd shipping industries. 
County's interesting cit us oil a ^ 

Spanish fiestas and wor d ^mov P ^ ^ ^ 

;;-^twsh :t^you r -d^. 

free • A«*o«^'Tr* Pl«»»^ 

This SO-page Official Guide 
by travel experts-plans you ■ rt her e, time 

to finish: what to see and do how to g 
required, itemized cost schedule, plus o ^ ^ 
graphs, maps, etc ' • V^^nity organization. Cou- 

«w^:5E5£3 s ••-'■ ,, ■ 4 ■ 

_ MAIL COUPON TODAY 

V A»-Y«r CI»i o/ Sob**". California, 

Send m. free book with complete d«»,ls ( 
i of a Southern Cdite* J««?»; ^amship. Also send 
• n auto, □ rail, □ pl">«, U bJ 'U Angeles, □ Santa 
r^ee booklets about counne^ ch ked- U Q San D.ego, 

I ^ r ^nVur?Os"fBer?arno, O Kern. □ I—* 


^™^"«WBtj 


Name- 


Street 


THE DINING ROOMS ON GRACE "SANTA" LINERS ARE HIGH UP ON THE PROMENADE DECKS. 


This Year 


CRHCE HUE i SOUTH IM1ERICR! 


It's summer below the equator! In Chile GRACE LINE vacationists are golfing, swimming, fishing, riding, sailing . all at a minimum of 
expense because of Chile's favorable rate of exchange. » » » See South America's great modern cities: Lima, Valparaiso, Santiago, (Buenos Aires 
via Trans-Andean Railway, or Pan American -Grace Airways from Santiago). »' » » Visit historic Peru: Cuzco, the pre-Inca ruins of 
Pachacamac, and Cbosica, lucked away in the Andes. » » » All-expense Grace Line Cruises sail from New York every week to Chile and/or 
Peru, visiting en route Panama Canal, Colombia, Ecuador and Havana. 


Between New Yorh and [Q||fQ|{|||P| 


or Mexico City 


Grace Line presents fortnightly cruises and rail-water trips between New York and California (or Mexico City) visiting en route Colombia, 
Panama, El Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico, with an additional stop al Havana easlbound. These splendid Grace "Santa" ships offer all outside 
staterooms with private, fresh water baths ; telephone in every room; outdoor built-in, tiled swimming pools ; dining rooms 
with roll-back domes open to the sky ; club bars,- gymnasiums; Dorothy Gray Reauly Salons, and pre-release talking motion / ^%(ip. 
pictures. One of these luxurious Grace "Santas" sails every two weeks from New York and from San Francisco and Los Angeles. l^4Cci LIN7 

\ W . 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR GRACE LINE. NEW YORK, BOSTON, PITTSBURGH, WASHINGTON, D.C., CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE 


PRIZE-WINNER 

Girl . . Dog . . Cigarette — Lucky Strike, of course. 
For "It's Toasted," a process which is private and exclu- 
sive with Lucky Strike Cigarettes, allows delicate throats 
the full, abiding enjoyment of rich, ripe -bodied tobacco. 
"Toasting" removes certain harsh irritants present in 
even the finest tobaccos in their natural state. "Toasting 
is your throat protection against irritation— against 
cough. So, for your throat's sake, smoke Luckies. 



OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO- G?§ imifl© 



